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U. S. Trade Flourishes With All Areas 
Of World, BFC Summary Reveals 
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United States Payments to Foreign 
Countries Total $25.5 Billion in '56 


Foreign countries paid to the United States $24.5 billion in 1956 
and received from the United States $25.5 billion, with the difference 
of $1 billion added to their official reserves and private dollar holdings, 
the Office of Business Economics, U. S. Department of Commerce re- 


ports. 

A review of U. S. international trans- 
actions appears in the March issue of 
the Department’s monthly economic 
journal. 

Compared with 1955, foreign pay- 
ments to the United States in 1956 
were up by $3.8 billion, and U. S. ex- 
penditures abroad were $3.6 billion 
higher. 


U. S. payments to foreign countries 
for goods and services in 1956 totaled 
$19.8 billion, more than 10 percent 
larger than in the preceding year. Of 
this total, imports of merchandise com- 
prised $12.8 billion. Payments con- 
nected with international transporta- 
tion amounted to $1.4 billion. Also, 
American travelers spent about $1.3 
billion abroad, and the expenditures of 
our military personnel in foreign coun- 
tries came to about $2.9 billion. In- 
terest and dividends earned by foreign 
investors in the United States were an 
estimated $600 million; about $800 
million was paid for miscellaneous 
services. 

Private Investments Double 


Private U. 8S. investments abroad re- 
sulted in a net outflew of $2% billion 
to foreign countries—a new record and 
more than twice the amount for 1955. 
About $1 billion of this rise reflected 
added investments in branches and sub- 
sidiaries of U. S. corporations, especi- 
ally those in the oil industry. Also, new 
issues of foreign bonds and short-term 
loans to foreign countries were sig- 
nificantly higher than in 1955. This 
latter development refiected in part 
higher interest rates abroad and an in- 
crease in the use of short-term financ- 
ing in foreign trade transactions. 

Net U. S. Government disbursements 
to foreign countries through grants, ex- 
cluding transfer of military supplies, 
and capital transactions were $2.3 bil- 
lion in 1956, a little higher than the 
year before. More than half of these 
Government disbursements last year in- 
volved the transfer of surplus agricul- 
tural products. 





As shown in the accompanying tabu- 
lation, U. S. receipts from transfers of 
goods and services accounted for $23.3 
billion of the $24.5 billion paid by for- 
eign countries to the United States in 
1956. The largest single item in the 
export total was merchandise pur- 
chases, excluding transfers of military 
goods, which amounted to $17.3 billion, 
or about $3 billion more than in 1955. 
Also included in the total were $2.6 
billion for interest payments, dividends, 
and branch profits on U. S. loans and 
investments abroad, and an additional 
$3.4 billion paid for various services 
such as transportation and foreign tour- 
ist expenditures in the United States. 


Dollar Reserves Up 


In 1956, foreign countries added an- 
other $1 billion to their gold and dol- 
lar reserves. U. S. international pay- 
ments exceeded U. S. receipts in the 
4% years prior to the fourth quarter 
of 1956, enabling foreign countries to 
build up their gold and dollar reserves 
by about $7.5 billion. At the end of 
1956 gold and liquid dollar holdings by 
foreign countries and international in- 
stitutions—such as the Monetary Fund 
and the World Bank—amounted to 
about $33 billion. The growth of foreign 
reserves in this period was, of course, a 
basic factor facilitating the liberaliza- 
tion and expansion of world trade, in- 
cluding the rise in our own exports. 

Merchandise exports and other trans- 
actions requiring payments to the 
United States increased steadily 
throughout 1956, after allowance for 
seasonal variations. Payments to for- 
eign countries advanced through the 
third quarter but fell off in the fourth, 
after seasona] adjustment, the article 
reveals. 

In the Jast quarter of 1956, special 
factors associated with the Suez devel- 
opments caused some temporary shifts. 
Actual foreign expenditures in the 
United States in this quarter exceeded 
U. S. expenditures abroad by $300 mil- 
lion, although about half of this amount 

(Continued on page 42) 


Quick Service | 


Information on all phases of 
trade—from comprehensive 
and business data to details 
export and import regulations_j, | 
quickly and directly available t, | 
businessmen in their own 
through the 33 Field Offices of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 


Conveniently located in the bug. 
ness centers of the United Sta 
Field Offices are staffed with 
trade specialists who keep 
of developments in the United Staty 
and abroad. Aided by the curreg 
information and publications sent § 
them regularly from W 
they are well equipped to serve 
traders in their communities, 

Supplementing these Field Officg 
is a coast-to-coast network of som 
800 cooperative offices—local cham. 
bers of commerce and other busines 
organizations—which have been fun 
nished with Department publicationg 
and reference materials for use by 
businessmen. 


The addresses of the Departments 
Field Offices follow: 
a Omtine plac. N. Mex., Room 82), Pai 


Office 
Atlanta 3, Ga., 604 Volunteer Bldg. @ 
t. N 


Luckie NW. 


Field Offices Give 
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Boston 9, Mass., 1416 U. 8. Post Office anf 
Courthouse Bldg. 
uffalo 3, N. Y., 117 Ellicott St. 
harleston 4, 8S. . Area 2, 
Jasper Bldg., West End Broad 
heyenne, Wyo., 307 Federal Office 
hicago 6, Hi., 326 W. Jackson Blvd. 
incinnati 2, Ohio, 442 U. 8S. Post 
and Courthouse. 
leveland 14, Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave. 
allas 1, Tex., Room 3-104, Merchandin 
Mart, 500 S. Ervay St. 
enver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouss 
etroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal iy 


reensboro, N. €., Room 407, U Post 
Office Bidg. 
Houston 2, Tex., 430 Lamar Ave. 


Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bigs. 
Kansas City 6, Mo., Federal Office 
Los Angeles 15, Calif., 1031 S. Broadway. 
Memphis 3, Tenn., 212 Falls Bidg. 
Miami 32, Fla., 300 NE. First Ave. 
a 1, Minn., 319 Metropolitas 


ldg. 
New Si ecens 12, La., 333 St. Charles An 
New York 17, N. Y., 110 EB. 45th 8t. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1015 Chestnut 8. 
Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 ooh , 
Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. & Cou 
10use. 
Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. 


Richmond 19. Va., 1103 E. Main 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Fed 

alt Lake City 1, Utah, 222 SW. 

an Francisce in, Calif, Room 
tomhouse. 

Savannah Ge. 7 U. 8. Courthouse al 
Post Office Bl a 


Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First Ave. 
For local telephone numberg 
U. 8. Government section of phone 








Morold €. McClellan, Assistant 
Secretary for international Affairs 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





aada Widens Coverage Philippines Revises Regulations 
For Remitting Profits Abroad 


Several changes have been made in the system for determining 
the amounts of profits, dividends, and earnings on foreign investments 
in the Philippines that may be remitted abroad, the Philippine Central 


if Export Insurance 


The coverage of Canada’s export 
qedits insurance program has been ex- 
to enable the Government’s Ex- 
Credits Insurance Corporation to 
insure Canadian exporters against losses 
gising from shipment of goods on 
consignment or for exhibition purposes. 
The new provisions also protect 
t losses incurred in sales of Ca- 
padian goods abroad by a foreign sub- 
gdiary of the Canadian exporter and 
funish coverage for nonrecovery of 
nts for engineering, construction, 
and technical or similar services in for- 
eign countries. 
These new provisions are added to 
the Corporation’s coverage of such for- 
eign trade hazards as nonpayment by. 
rs through insolvency or de- 
fault; cancellation of import licenses in 
the country of destination; war or revo- 
jution in the buyer’s country; blockage 
of funds or transfer difficulties; and the 
incurring of any additional handling, 
transport, or insurance charges oc- 
casioned by interruption or diversion of 
the voyage and which are impractical 
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to recover from the buyer. 
The new coverage is provided for in 
an amendment to the Export Credits 


| Insurance Act passed by the House of 


Commons on February 28 at the re- 


| qiest of Canadian exporters and 


manufacturers who maintained they 
were not competitive with exporters of 
other countries where governmental ex- 


| port credits insurance covers the risks 
| included in the amendment. 


In 11 years of operation, from Sep- 
tember 1945 to October 1956, the Ex- 
port Credits Insurance Corporation in- 
sured export sales amounting to C$350 
million. This amount, however, is only 
a negligible fraction, about 1 percent, 
of total exports, which in the 11-year 
period 1946-1956 amounted to over 
C$312 billion. The premium charged 
for this insurance was C$3.2 million, 


| Or an average of less than 1 percent. 


Gross claims paid to policy holders dur- 


| ing the ll-year period totaled C$7.7 


Million, and recoveries of C$4.3 million 
have been. obtained. Claims written off 
as irrecoverable amounted to only 
C$176,000, leaving net claim payments 
totaling C$3.3 million. 





U. 8. imports of meat in 1956 totaled 
258 million pounds (product weight), 30 
million less than a year earlier and the 
smallest since 1950, the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service reports. 

The small imports reflected the large 
domestic meat supplies and the rela- 
tively low meat prices. Imports includ- 
ed a large proportion of canned beef, 
and canned hams and shoulders. 


April 8, 1957 


Bank has announced. 


The system continues to be based, however, on the “social pro- 


ductivity rating” assigned to foreign 
investments, in accordance with rules 
adopted in May 1956 (described in De- 
partment publication “Philippine Regu- 
lations on Profit Remittances,” World 
Trade Information Service, pt. 1, No. 
56-67, July 1956). 


The rating is derived from a 3-part 
formula, applied to individual enter- 
prizes, which measures a firm’s contri- 
bution to Philippine economic develop- 
ment, Under the May 1956 regulations, 
remittances have been allowed in 
amounts ranging from 25 percent to 100 
percent of foreign participation in the 
current profits of firms, depending on 
social productivity rating obtained. 

The method of determining the rat- 
ing remains essentially unchanged, al- 
though a second basis for arriving at 
amount of allowable remittances, re- 
lated to percentage of foreign capital 
invested, is added as a result of a con- 
tinuing review of the system by the 
Central Bank. 


Bases For Remittances Set 

Remittances thus will now be per- 
mitted on the basis of either foreign 
participation, or nonresident’s share, in 
current profits; or on amount of foreign 
capital invested, whichever provides the 
lower remittance figure. 

The schedule of allowable remittances 
as published by the Central Bank is as 
follows: 


Allowable remittances, equal to one 
of the following, whichever is lower 
Percent of for- 
eign capital 
invested' 


Percent of non- 
resident’s share 
in current net 


Bocial pro- 
ductivity 





1At the beginning of period in which the 
profit is realized. For non-Philippine com- 
panies, the depreciated or net book value of 
capital assets at the beginning of the fiscal 
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year in which the profit is realized will be 
used instead of capital invested. 


It is understood that for Philippine 
corporations, that is, firms incorporated 
in the Philippines, reinvested peso earn- 
ings will be included for purposes of 
determining the amount of foreign capi- 


tal invested if such reinvestment has 
resulted in an equivalent increase in 
capital stock and has had prior Central 
Bank approval. 


The amended system is to apply 
retroactively to “profits realized for . 
financial years ending in 1956.” Al- 
though under the new rules the amount 
of earnings that can be remitted may 
not be altered significantly in most 
cases, in some instances remittances are 
expected to be lower. 


Another change made in the May 
1956 regulations affects service, or non- 
commodity, companies. The amended 
system still provides that a straight 40 
percent of a nonresident’s share in 
profits may be remitted by “firms op- 
erating under a Government franchise 
wherein the output is of the character 
of a public service” and by banks and 
insurance companies. However, where- 
as the May 1956 system granted a 
straight 25-percent remittance for all 
other service or noncommodity, com- 
panies, such firms are now to be cov- 
ered by the general schedule of allow- 
able remittances listed above. 


National Income Effect Rated 


Other significant changes relate to 
the ‘national income effect,” which is 
one part of the 3-part formula used to 
derive the social productivity rating. A 
minimum rating is automatically as- 
signed to producers of intermediate 
products, whereas such firms were not 
specifically mentioned in the earlier 
regulations. The addition to the rules 
reads as follows: 

Firms producing intermediate products 
necessary for the production processes of 
other essential industries are credited a 
minimum 3-point rating in the national in- 
come effect. Necessity is established if the 
intermediate product possesses either or both 
of the following characteristics: It forms an 
integral part, physically or chemically, of the 
product of the other essential indawtry: and/ 
or it is a necessary accessory for han li 


ng or 
merchandising, i.e., containers, of the final 


product. 

A second change,.concerning the na- 
tional income effect involves the pro- 
cedure for computing the “net domestic 


(Continued on page 7) 
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lraq Allots $53 Million for Import 
Of Goods From Dollar Area in 1957 


The Iraqi Government has allocated the sum of 18,980,000 dinars, 
or US$53,144,000, for dollar purchases in 1957. 

Changes in import allocations from the preceding year show in- 
creases in milk powder and baby food and in window wire netting, 
whereas decreases are evident only for fittings and mountings for hinges, 


locks, and similar items. 


Value of Iraqi import allocations 
for the dollar area usually exceeds total 
value of licenses issued for such im- 
ports. When licenses occasionally have 
equaled allocations additional foreign 
exchange has been granted as required. 

Allocations for the dollar area in re- 
cent years, and licenses issued under 
those allocations, shown in parentheses, 
are as follows, in U. S. dollars: 1954, 


$61,690,000 ($39,786,000); 1955, $55,- 
930,000 ($45,956,000); 1956, $53,074,000 
($47,163,000). 


Dollar area allocations in 1957, total- 
ing 18,980,000 dinars, are shown in de- 
tail as follows, in thousands of Iraqi 
dinars, with notation of items having 
larger or smaller allocations than in 
1956 (1 dinar=US$2.80): 


Cloth, Clothing, and Dyes 


Cotton piece goods, 250; secondhand cloth- 
ing, 1,000; dyes for clothing, 5. 


Building and Construction Materials 


Iron joists, 10; iron bars, 10; iron angles, 
—— tees, etc., 15; timber, including 
ood, 20; glass, window and other, 5; 


paints and sane, 20. 


"Tron plates, 65; metal sheets, 75: water- 

upply materials ‘(pipes, taps, etc.), including 

oilers and sanitary fixtures, 75; wire net- 
Gos window, 15;' fittings and mountings 
(hinges, locks, etc.), 5;? nails and screws, 
bolts and nuts, 


Automobiles, Accessories, Tools, Etc, 


Touring or nger cars, 1,750; trucks, 
pickups, and buses, 3,000; automobile spare 
rts and accessories, 1,000; tires and tubes, 
; garage and workshop ‘equipment, 100. 
Handtools and instruments, 50; batteries 
for cars, and others, 50; lubricating oils an 
greases, high-grade, 500; lubricating oils an 
eases, low-grade, 250; brake and axle oils, 
; automobile paint, 


Machinery and Accessories 


Industrial machinery and accessories, 
agricultural machinery and accessories, in- 
cluding jeep-type cars, 1,000; printing presses 
and accessories, no allocation. 

Excavating, building, and road-construction 
machinery and accessories, 2,000; belting for 
machinery and accessories, 10; sewing ma- 
chines and accessories, 20; gum resin for 
machine belting, 6. 


Medical and Sanitary Materials 
and Instruments 


Drugs, medicines, and pharmaceuticals, 
500; penicillin and other antibiotics, 10; in- 
secticides, disinfectants, etc., 10; human 
blood plasma, 1; medical and surgical instru- 
ments, 30. 

Dental instruments and materials, 5; - opti- 
cal glasses, sunglasses and accessories, 5; 
milk powder and baby food, 100; laboratory 
material and apparatus, -10. 


Electrical and Technical Materials 


Household electric appliances, 100; con- 
structional electric appliances and materials, 
20; electric fans, 260; air conditioners, cool- 
ers, and accessories, 400; refrigerators and 
accessories, 500. 


Radios, parts, 


500; 


tubes, and radiophono- 


4 





graphs, 75: cimematograph films, exposed, 
100; cinematograph films, unexposed, 5; 
cinema projectors and accessories, 20; carbon 


for cinema projectors, 2; earphones, a; 
sound-registering machines and accessories, 
20; photographic film and machines (cam- 
eras), 


Household Articles 


Oil heating stoves and accessories, 
cooking stoves, ranges, and accessories, 150; 
oil lamps, lanterns, lux lamps, and acces- 
sories, 20; chimneys for lamps of all kinds, 2. 


40; oil 


Glassware and Crockery 
Glassware and china of all kinds, 60. 


Stationery, Books, Periodicals, Etc. 


Typewriters, parts, and accessories, 20; ac- 
counting, calculating, and marking machines 
and accessories, 30; writing paper, white, 5; 
newsprint (paper), 5; cardboard and hard- 
board, 5; fountain pens and mechanical pen- 
cils, 15; books, periodicals, and other printed 
matter, 20; stationary of all kinds and ink, 6. 


Factory and Industry Requirements 


Basic (elementary) materials, including 
tar, asphalt, and trubenized cloth, 250; un- 
worked aluminum, no allocation. 

Parts and accessories for maintenance of 
factories and workshops, 200; various chemi- 
cals, 50; leveling and engineering instru- 
ae. 5; sulfur, raw and ground, no alloca- 

on. 


Miscellaneous 


Arms and ammunition, 35; seed and plants, 
20; wire ropes and owe, 5; wrist and pocket 
watches, clocks, etc., - jeather dyes, 2; boot 
polish, 10. 


Fertilizers and manures, 
wheat, no allocation; 
articles, 250. 
Government and Semi government 
Orders, Including Oil Refinery 
Official, 3,000; private, no allocation. 


1Allocation increased over 1956 allocation. 
4Allocation reduced from 1956 allocation. 


—U. S. Embassy, Baghdad. 


no allocation; 
other miscellaneous 





Refining of Imported Sugar 
Made Monopoly in Iraq 


Iraq has made sugar refining from 
imported raw sugar a Government 
monopoly, 

A license will not be granted to a 
private firm or individual to refine im- 
ported raw sugar. 

A private firm may however, apply 
to the appropriate Iraqi Ministry for 
a license to operate a refinery for re- 
fining locally produced raw sugar. If 
the application is refused, the applicant 
may appeal the decision to the Council 
of Ministers within 30 days. 

The sugar-refining monopoly was 
established by law No. 3 of 1957, which 
became effective on March 4.—U. S., 
Embassy, Baghdad. 









Glass Fiber Rovings 


The German Government hag 
announced that it. will license im. 
ports from the United States of 
textile glass fiber rovings for pro. 
cessing in Germany until a quota 
of 100,000 marks is reached (42 
German marks=US$1). 

No licenses will be issued under 
this quota after May 31.—U, §, 
Embassy, Bonn, 











Ecuador Abolishes Central 
Bank Free Exchange Rate 


The Government of Ecuador has 
abolished the Central Bank’s 
free exchange rate of 17.30 buying and 
17.40 selling to the dollar. 


* Imports and exports formerly trang. 
acted at those rates will now be subject 
to the true free-market rate, which on 
March 14 was 18.25 and 18.40 for buy- 
ing and selling. 


Elimination of the controlled free 
rate will increase the cost of about 1§ 
percent of Ecuador’s imports. All trans. 
actions pertaining to items included in 
Ecuador’s import list II, which consti- 
tute about 20 percent of total imports, 
will now be conducted at the free rate, 
Items included in import list I, which 
includes about 80 percent of imports, 
may still be imported with official ex- 
change purchased at the rate of 15.15 
sucres to the dollar.—U. S. Embassy, 
Quito. 





Austrians Regulate Copper 
Content of Canned Foods 


The offering for sale or sale in Aus 
tria of canned fruit and vegetables with 
a copper content of more than 55 milli- 
grams per kilogram of vegetable o@ 
fruit content is now prohibited. 

An exception, however, is canned 
spinach with a copper content of up fo 
100 milligrams per kilogram of spinath, 
which is specifically exempted. 

This sale prohibition, put into effect 
on February 5 by a decree issued jointly, 
by the Austrian Federal Ministries of 
Social Administration, Justice, 
Trade and Reconstruction spurred the 
Ministry of Social Administration, 
which has charge of matters pertaining 
to public health, to advise importers 
through the Federal Chamber of Com 
merce to obtain samples of canned food 
to be imported from abroad in order 
to assure conformance with the regula- 
tion. 

The decree does not prevent import 
of nonconforming canned goods but 
applies only to the offering for sale of 
sale of such goods.—U, Embassy, 
Vienna. 
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a Open Quotas 
For U.S. Wheat, Corn 


The Federal German Government has 
ned three quotas for import of U. S. 
ain, two for wheat and one for corn. 
The quotas provide for import of wheat 
to a total value of $9.8 million and corn 
imports valued at $2.7 million. 


The first wheat quota is for import 
of $7 million worth of wheat under 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion regulations. The wheat must meet 
the following specifications: Hard Red 
Winter Wheat Class IV; subclasses, (A) 
Dark Red Winter, (B) Hard Winter, 
and (C) Yellow Hard Winter: grades 1 
and/or 2 within the International 
Wheat Agreement; guaranteed mini- 


| mum protein content of 12 percent. 


Bids will be accepted until the value 
contracting to run 
until April 30 and delivery to run until 
June 30. Shipment is- subject to the 
50-percent U. S. flag clause. 

The second wheat quota, carrying the 
same specifications as the first, provides 
for import of $2.8 million worth of 
wheat also under ICA regulations. Bids 
may be submitted until the value limit 
is reached but not later than June 28. 
Contracting and delivery dates and ap- 
plication of the U. S. flag clause to ship- 
ments are the same as for the first 
wheat quota. 

Imports of $2.7 million worth of corn 
under ICA regulations is provided for 
in the third quota. The corn specified 
is Yellow Corn Class I, grade 1 and/or 
2. Bids may be submitted until the 
value limit is reached but not later 
than June 28. Contracting will run until 
April 30 and delivery until June 30. 
The 50-percent U. S. flag clause applies 
to shipments made under this quota.— 
U. S. Embassy, Bonn. 





France, Hungary Continue 
Prorata Exchange Quotas 


The Franco-Hungarian trade exchange 
quotas continued on a prorata basis 
with the exception of certain quotas 
for items of a seasonal nature under an 
agreement for 1956 which has been ex- 
tended until June 30, by an exchange 
of letters dated March 2. 


Among principal items which France 
will export to Hungary are raffia, vege- 
table hair, cotton waste, veneer, various 
chemical products, wool combings, and 
dyes, 

Principal items to be imported by 
France from Hungary are cotton cloth, 
fresh hams, chemical products, fabric 
Shoes, and dried beans, 

In addition, the French and Hungari- 
an Governments agree to extend the 
Payment accord of June 10, 1955, to 
June 30.—U. S. Ambassy, Paris. 
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Peru Revises Consular Service Fees 


Peru has changed a number of taxes, fees, and regulations pre- 
scribed in its,consular tariff schedule. 

The new provisions contained in law No. 12,799 of February 8, 
1957, establish, among other things, higher rates for consular clearance 
of vessels, certification of consular invoices and bills of lading, and issu- 


ance and visa of passports. 
Principal provisions of interest to 
U. S. exporters are the following: 


@ The various fees for clearance of 
vessels are abolished, and a new single 
fee designated “single fee for the clear- 
ance of vessels,” is charged on the basis 
of total gross registered tonnage of the 
vessel. The fee will be collected by 
Peruvian consulates at port of origin 
or transit of vessels bound for Peruvian 
ports according to the following scale: 

Clearance of vessels of— 

Up to 500 gross registered tons, US$30. 
Over 500 and up to 1,000 tons, $40. 
Over 1,000 and up to 3,000 tons, $50. 
Over 3,000 and up to 5,000 tons, $60. 
Over 5,000 tons, $80. 

Ships engaged exclusively in river 
transport in Peru are subject to 50 per- 
cent of the above listed clearance rates. 
A similar preferential rate is extended 
to ships of national registry. 


@ Consular visas for clearance of 
ships will be registered in a newly 
created document called “certificate of 
gross tonnage of a ship,” which must 
be presented to Peruvian consulates by 
an authorized shipping agent, together 
with other required documents relating 
to clearance of ships, all of which must 
be approved and signed by Peruvian 
consuls. 

@ New consular fees for certification 
of each set, or four copies, of consular 


invoices are charged as follows: 


Consular invoices covering merchandise 
valued at— 


Up to US$300, US$2. 

Over $300 and up to $1,000, $3. 

Over $1,000 and up to $5,000, $4. 

Over $5,000 and up to $10,000, $5. 

Over $10,000, $10. 

Value of goods stated in other cur- 
rencies is converted on the basis of 
U. S. dollars at current rate of ex- 
change. These fees will be collected by 
Peruvian consulates at time of certifi- 
cation of consular invoices and are in- 
dependent of consular ad valorem fees 
payable at Peruvian ports of destina- 
tion. 

@ A new scale of fees for certifica- 
tion of each set of bills of lading is es- 
tablished as follows: 

Bills of lading for goods of— 

Up to 200 metric tons, weight or measure- 
ment, US$5. 

For each additional 200 tons or fraction 
thereof in addition to the above fee, $5. 
Consular services requested on holi- 

days or outside regular office hours are 

subject to payment of a supplementary 
fee equal to the fee prescribed by the 
consular tariff and is applicable only 
to fixed fees. For services relating to 
clearance of vessels and certification of 
consular invoices or bills of lading law, 





the supplementary fee will be 50 per- 
cent of the consular fee prescribed. 
Requests for consular services outside 
regular office hours must be made in 
writing. = 

The changes in fees for certification 
of consular invoices and bills of lading 
should be noted in Department of Com- 
merce publications “Import Tariff Sys- 
tems of Peru,” World Trade Informa- 
tion Service, part 2, No. 56-25, March 
1956; and “Preparing Shipments to 
Peru,” International Reference Service, 
vol. V, No. 17, March 1948. 


Viet-Nam Raises Tax 
On Imported Goods 


A new law raising taxes on commod- 
ities imported into Viet-Nam has been 
signed by the President. 

In addition to eXisting customs duties, 
importers will now be required to pay 
a 15-percent tax on luxury imports 
and a 25-percent tax on other imported 
goods. The taxes apply to landed-cost 
of the goods imported, that is e, i. f. 
value plus duties. 

Although termed “production tax,” 
the new levy apparently is designed to 
increase taxes on imports and to com- 
bine several existing taxes into a sin- 
gle levy. Initial indications from Sai- 
gon are that the taxes combined are the 
general internal revenue tax of 4 to 10 
percent, or 6 percent on most imports, 
and the turnover taxes of 1 percent and 
3 percent. 


On domestically produced commodi- 
ties a new “production tax” will be 
levied at the rate of 6 percent. Ex- 
emptions are granted to only a few 
products, such as paddy rice, for which 
other tax methods are utilized. 

The production tax introduces into 
Viet-Nam the “value added” feature, 
whereby payment of the tax is required 
of the original domestic producer and if 
the taxable goods are not sold directly 
to the consumer, additional payments 
must be made by distributors and 
traders of the product on value added 
to the goods by their services.—U, S. 
Operations Mission, Saigon. 

Detailed information on the classifi- 
cation of import commodities among 
the three categories established by the 
tax law has not been received. 
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New Regulations Govern Surinam 
Import-Export Trade Procedures 


New regulations designed to simplify import and export procedures 


have gone into effect in Surinam. 


Under the new system, established by Foreign Exchange Board 
Regulations Nos. 79 and 80, an inward clearance bill is the only require- 
ment for import of goods paid for either by a confirmed bank credit 


against documents, valid for a term not 
greater than 6 months, or by documen- 
tary drafts to be collected through a 


bank, with a term not greater than 90° 


days. An import license will be re- 
quired for import of all goods payable 
under other terms, including those 
made on open account, whereas former- 
ly importers were required to obtain li- 
censes before placing any orders abroad. 

The formal export license previously 
required for all outgoing shipments 
from Surinam, has been dropped, and 
an outward clearance bill will suffice 
for all except the following types of 
shipments: Reexport of goods consigned 
to a local merchant; triangular, switch, 
or barter arrangements; reexport of 
goods already paid for or still to be paid 
for; export of goods for settlement of 
proceeds on current account; and out- 
going gift parcels containing imported 
goods. The Director of Economic Af- 
fairs has been authorized to designate 
goods, countries, and persons which 
must meet the export-license require- 
ment. 


Basic Regulations Summarized 


All shipments other than those cov- 
ered by the new regulations will con- 
tinue to be licensed according to the 
procedure based on a Government law 
of September 8, 1947. The basic fea- 
tures of the system as described in a 
recent report of De Surinaamsche Bank 
N. V. of Paramaribo are as follows: 


@ An import license must be obtained 
by an official registered importer for 
each specific transaction other than 
those covered by the new regulations. 
Licenses have a validity period of 9 
months, but in event the merchandise 
does not arrive in Surinam within the 
Stipulated period the Exchange Control 
Board may grant an extension or re- 
newal. A firm shipping to Surinam 
should ascertain that an import license 
has been obtained, and an importer who 
places an order before securing a li- 
cense is subject to fine. Customs clear- 
ance is expedited if the import license 
number is noted on the shipping docu- 
ments. 

@ There is no restriction on the 
terms which an importer may stipulate 
in a license request. 

@ Annual total import quotas are es- 
tablished as follows: Rice, quota not 
fixed; wheat, 5,000 metric tons; sugar 
except that in lumps, tablets, or pack- 
ages up to 20 grams, US$5,400; vegeta- 
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ble oils in drums of more than 10 liters, 
800,000 liters; cigars, cigarettes, quota 
not fixed; adult apparel, $48,600; shoes, 
$162,000; baboon timber, quota not 
fixed; wooden furniture, $8,640; cane 
furniture, $17,280; matches, $540. 


@ Importers who fail to honor sight 
drafts within 1 month after arrival of 
the merchandise in Surinam or who 
fail to honor drafts 1 month after the 
due date are placed on an official black 
list. Such importers are denied import 
licenses for a 6-month period following 
payment of the last outstanding item. 
(The period is only 3 months if draft 
cover shipments of raw materials for 
local industries.) Blacklisting penal- 
ties also may be applied to importers 
who frequently place orders abroad be- 
fore obtaining required licenses. The 
blacklist is not made public, but upon 
request the Director of Economic Af- 
fairs in Paramaribo, or one of the Suri- 
nam banks will notify an inquirer 
whether a particular importer is black- 
listed. 


Exporters are required to offer for- 
eign exchange proceeds to the Surinam 
Exchange Fund.—vU. S. Consulate, Pa- 
ramaribo. 

Specific information on Surinam li- 
censing and exchange regulations and 
on the new Surinam tariff (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, February 11, 1957, 
p. 6) may be obtained from the Ameri- 
can Republics Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 





Indian Group Seeks Means 
Of Expanding Export Trade 


An Export Promotion Committee has 
been appointed by the Government of 
India to recommend measures for in- 
creasing India’s export earnings. 

The Government believes an increase 
might be accomplished by greater di- 
versification of Indian export commodi- 
ties and markets, which have con- 
sisted largely of three main commodi- 
ties, tea, jute goods, and cotton textiles, 
and two main markets, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 

The Committee, which held its first 
meeting in February, will undertake 
a comprehensive study of export promo- 
tional measures taken by the Govern- 
ment and by June 30 will make recom- 
mendations on the following: 

@ Nature of fiscal or other conces- 


Nicaragua Lowers Saal 
Duties, Removes Others 


Nicaragua in January lowered its im. 
port duties on battery Separators, gy). 
fonated oils, certain plastic 
tures, and meal and semolina, and oq 
January 31 removed duties on pulveriz. 
ing and spraying appliances for agri. 
cultural use. "4 


Tariff classifications affected by these | 
duty changes; their new duties, 


in U. S. dollars per gross kilogram ang 
percent ad valorem on c. i. f. value; ang 
former status, shown in parentheses, 

as follows (7 cordobas=US$1); * 


Duties Lowered 


ee en* Tae for battoutes 0.07 and 
recent. assification rey formerly 
read ‘plates and cases."’) - 


721-19-02-3. Cases and insula 
(separators) for batteries: 0.02 ans 4 
cent. (Formerly covered by No. 721- 
552-02-03. Other soaps and preparations fo 
washing and cleaning, n. e. &., 
soaps containing abrasives: 652-02 
fonated oils: 0.05 and 10 percent; 
all others, 0.20 and 10 percent. ( 
formally contained no subitems; all p 
covered were dutiable at 0.20 and 10 per. 
cent.) 


899-11-03. Mosquito netting, furniture fit 
tings, oy other eatichen. @. ° s., of . 
8 1-03-1, osing o astic material, 
and 10 peroeats -11-03-2, rush stri oe 
shoe welts, not cat, of plastic materfal 0. 
and 10 percent; 899-11-03-3, belts and strips 
of plastic material, 1 and 20 percent; ll- 7 
03-4, plastic netting, not containing mor DP. , 
than 50 threads per 9 square centimeters, for Un 
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insect rotection, free, plus 10 percent: 
899-11-03-5, plastic nursing bottles, free: of De 
899-11-03-6, all others, 1.50 and 20 Diaric 
(Classification No, 899-11-03 previ ¥ COM | of th 
tained no subitems; all products covered 
were dutiable at 1.50 and 20 percent.) decre 


046-01-02. Meal, semolina, and other coarse | 
wheat flour, and flour of spelt and meslin: | the t 
0.02 and 10 percent (0.05 and 10 percent). 


Duties Abolished 


716-13-05. Appliances, including hand @ and — 


knapsack appliances, for vaporizing or 

ing liquids or powders, including tessa | salar! 

agriculture use and steam and sand rates 

appliances, fire extinguishers, and h 

sprayers: one- 
716-13-05-1. For pulverizing or spraying Inc 

Bones and powders for agricultural we | juridi 
ree. ae 

cile i 

716-13-05-2. For pulverizing or 

liquids or powders for other uses: a | will | 

10 percent. b cent 
716-13-05-3. For steam and sandblasting, has | 

including fire extinguishers and paint spray 

ers: 0.06 and 10 percent. holdi 
(Appliance for pulverizing and or a 

regardless of end use previously were unde | form 

subitem No. 716-13-05-01, dutiable at 10 pe> | 

cent ad valorem. Items previously latte 


by subitem No. 716-13-05-02 now come under | law 


subitem No. 716-13-05-03 at no change it 





duties.) be w 
—La Gaceta, January 16, 23, 31 and | Or 
February 26, 1957. —_ 
—— | hual 

Th 

sions that could be granted to privalé | grit 
trade with a view to stimulating & | ope, 
ports, and suitable procedures for Te | Bop, 


dering assistance. 
@ Nature and extent of credit facil: PI 


ties required by exporters and manne | deci; 
in which such facilities should be pf | mon 
vided. dow 
@ Lines on which special agencies | tura 
(Continued on page 41) he 
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Revises eee 
(Continued from page 3) 
value added” figure in this part of the 


Formerly two alternative methods 
were used for arriving at this figure. 
the first consisted of adding “the shares 
of the four factors of production in the 
income of the firm.” The other required 
substracting certain materials and other 
sosts from net sales or revenue, The 
latter method now has been dropped 
from the published regulations because 
the Central Bank believes it is gen- 
erally a more difficult method of com- 
putation. However, as both methods 
the same result, it is understood 
Bank will permit use of cither 
thod at the option of the applying 








x 


additional revision involves a 
e in the definition of one of the 
factors of production. The entre- 
share, originally defined “profits 
increase in inventory,” now is taken 
mean “profits before income tax.” 
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Colombia Amends Basis for 
Income Tax Withholding 


The new basis for withholding income 
taxes, instituted by Colombia late in 
1956 (Foreign Commerce Weekly, Jan. 
| 7, p. 9), has been softened in its impact. 

Under the terms of decree-law 3124 
of December 20, 1956, published in. the 
Diario Oficial for February 2, 1957, all 
of the withholding rates prescribed by 
| decree 2597 of October 25, are to be 

halved during calendar year 1957. Thus, 
| the tax on wages is to be withheld at 

rates ranging from one-quarter of 1 per- 

cent on annual salaries of between 5,000 

and 10,000 pesos up to 5 percent on 

salaries in excess of 40,000 pesos, The 
rates originally prescribed ranged from 
one-half of 1 percent to 10 percent. 
Income paid or credited to natural or 
juridical persons, having neither domi- 
cile in nor a representative of Colombia, 
| will be subject to 6- instead of 12-per- 
cent withholding. The same rate change 
has been effected with regard to with- 
holding the tax on dividends, : interest, 
or any other kind of income on all 
| forms of securities. With regard to this 
latter type of income the new decree- 
| law also provides that the tax will not 
be withheld from the dividends of any 
corporate stockholder whose dividends 
amount to less than 4,800 pesos an- 
hually, 
| The withholding rates originally pre- 
| scribed by decree 2597 will become 
effective in 1958.—U. S. Embassy, 
Bogota. 





Philippine copra exports in February 
declined 6 percent from the preceding 
month and coconut-oil exports were 
down over one-third, the Foreign Agri- 
tural Service reports. 

Prices in mid-March 
same as a month earlier. 


remained the 
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Egypt Fixes 7-Percent 
Import Duty 


Egypt has established a 7-per- 
cent import duty on the total 
value of merchandise licensed for 
import. 

This duty, which was estab- 
lished by law No. 60 on February 
19, is not applicable, however, to 
cultural printed matter, news- 
papers, and magazines or to equip- 
ment and merchandise destined 
for reexport. 

Authorization is granted for re- 
fund of this duty on industrial 
equipment and machinery neces- 
sary to increase national produc- 
tion, raw materials essential to 
established industries, and other 
commodities as shall be specified 
by order of the Minister of Com- 
merce.—U. S. Embassy, Cairo. 











India Adopts Decimal 
System of Currency 


New decimal coins were put into 
circulation in India on April 1, when 
a decimal system of currency was 
adopted. 


The rupee, valued at approximately 
US$0.21, will remain the basic unit of 
currency. The anna, which was one- 
sixteenth of a rupee, and the pie, one- 
twelfth of an anna, were supplanted 
by new coins called “nays paise,” ab- 
breviated nP, which are one-hundreth 
of a rupee. 

The new coins are issued in denomi- 
nations of 1, 2, 5, 10, 25, and 50, and 
a sum of money expressed in terms of 
rupees and naye paises is written 
decimally. Thus, 12 rupees and 50 nays 
paise are expressed as Rs. 12.50. 

Anna and pie coins will remain legal 
tender along with the new coins but 
will be gradually withdrawn from circu- 
lation. The relative values of these old 
coins, in terms of fractions of a rupee, 
will remain the same, rounded off to 
two decimal places. 

The Government of India has an- 
nounced its intention to adopt the 
metric system of weights and measures 
at a later date, 





Cuban lard imports in 1956, all of 
which were supplied by the United 
States, were slightly less than in 1955 
but larger than for any other year 
since 1952, according to the Foreign 
Agricultural Service. 

The 1956 imports totaled 166 million 
pounds, compared with 169 million 
pounds for 1955. 

Approximately 96 percent of the lard 
imports were received in bulk in rail- 
road tank ears transported by ferry 
from Florida. 
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Canada Abolishes Sales, 
Excise Taxes on Items 


Exemption of a number of goods, 
both domestic and imported, from Ca- 
nadian sales and excise taxes, effective 
March 19, are provided for in budget 
proposals presented to Parliament on 
March 14. 

The 10-percent sales tax is removed 
from certain foodstuffs, including cof- 
fee, tea, cocoa, pickles, relishes, catsup, 
salad oils and dressings, » 
prune juice, grape juice, baking powder, 
and baking soda. 

The tax is also removed from road- 
making, roadcleaning, and firefighting 
equipment purchased by municipalities 
if the price is in excess of $500 a unit. 
The previous exemption was for units 
priced in excess of $1,000 per unit. 

Circulating pumps for use in forced 
hot water heating systems for heating 
buildings, and door and window screens, 
also are exempted from the tax. 

The exemption also will apply to 
structural steel for bridges and pre-- 
cast concrete shapes purchased by mu- 
nicipalities for use on public roads. 

Trailers for use as homes will be 
exempted on the first 75 percent of 
their value. 

The tax will no longer be imposed 
on desks and chairs purchased by edu- 
cational institutions. 

Another sales-tax exemption applies 
to trucks and parts for off-highway use 
at mines and quarries, geophysical sur- 
veying precision instruments, and flow- 
ering plants, shrubs, and/bulbs. 

The 10-percent excise tax is removed 
from soft drinks, confectioneries, and 
chewing gum; ashtrays, and desk ac- 
cessories; gold- or silver-plated ware; 
pottery ware; cut, etched, crystal, or 
metal decorated glassware; motor- 
cycles; and all other 2- or 3-wheeled 
motor-driven vehicles, including motors 
for attachment to bicycles. 


Saudi Arabia Opens 
Import to Many Items 


The Saudi Arabian Government has 
announced that all products may be im- 
ported into the country without prior 
permission from its Ministry of Finance 
with the following exceptions: 

Automobiles of all types; furniture, in- 
cluding chandeliers, lamp shades, and ped- 
estals; refrigerators and air conditioners; 
radios and tape recorders; toilet articles an 
eo aap jewelry and jewels; prefabricated 

ouses, read e doors, windows, and 
frames and all types of tile; and cement (im- 


povt licenses for cement are issued by the 
inistry of Commerce). 


These items are retained on the pro- 
hibited imports list to promote import 
of essentials, particularly foodstuffs.— 
U.S. Embassy, Jidda. 

The present prohibited list of imports 
supersedes the list published in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, January 14, 1957. 
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Mexico Revises Customs Tariff Items 


Mexico has raised import duties on some confections; paints; toilet 
preparations; articles of rubber, leather, celluloid, casein, wood, corozo, 
or paper; bags; knitted articles and lace articles; iron or steel cable; 
bandages; wrenches; and sanitary napkins. 

New classifications are established for animal products for repro- 


duction; bandages; and certain paper, 
cable, wrenches, and casters. 

Import duties are lowered on some 
casters, and export duties are lowered 
on pepper. 

Mexican tariff classifications affected; 
their new duties, specific in pesos per 
gross kilogram unless otherwise speci- 
fled; and/or percent ad valorem; and 
former rates, shown in parentheses, are 
as follows: 


IMPORT TARIFFS 


Effective February 23 


685.08.01. Casters, even with axles, used on 
furniture or doors, and axles for same: 0.20 
and 20 percent (0.35 and 35 percent). (New 
classifications.) 


Effective February 26 


742.00.18. Paper of the natural color of pulp, 
of over 50 percent mechanical wood pulp, 
cut in strips up to 10 centimeters wide and 
20 centimeters long, weighing over 700 and 
up to 1,300 ge Uj 
legal kilogram and 5 
cation.) 

900.04.00. Capsules for artificial insemina- 
tion of animals: Exempt. (New classifica- 
tion.) 

900.04.01. Fish eggs for reproduction: Ex- 
empt. (New classification.) 

9000.04.02. Silkworm eggs for reproduction: 
Exempt. (New classification.) 


Effective March 1 


670.02.09. Cable of iron or steel, even with 
core of vegetable fibers, with diameter of up 
to 5 centimeters, except that falling under 
classification No. 670.02.11: 0:30 and 20 per- 
cent (0.25 and 15 percent). 

670.02.11. Cable of galvanized iron or steel, 
with diameter greater than 4 millimeters, con- 
taining over 5 wires and with an untwisted 
core of same material: 0.50 and 30 percent. 
(New classification.) 


Effective March $3 


5634.00.02. Sanitary napkins of gauze, cotton, 
or paper base, weighing with immediate con- 
tainer over 5 and up to 10 kilograms: 4 per 
legal kilogram and 50 percent (1.50 and 25 
percent). 

6534.00.03. Sanitary napkins of gauze, cotton, 
or paper base, weighing with immediate 
container over 10 kilograms: Sy legal kilo- 
gram and 45 percent (1.50 and 25 percent). 

5634.00.07. Aseptic or antiseptic bandages: 
Abolished. 

5234.00.09. Bandages impregnated with plas- 
ter (calcium sulfate): 2 per legal kilogram 
and 55 percent (1.50 and 25 percent). (New 
classification.) 

5634.00.97. Aseptic or antiseptic bandages, 
not elsewhere specified: 2 per legal kilo- 
gram and 565 percent (1.50 and 25 percent). 
(New classification.) 

721.00.03. gene. wrenches: 9 and 25 per- 
cent (6 and percent). 

721.00.04. Socket wrenches, crown wrenches, 
and wrenches with serrated jaws: 9 and 25 
percent (6 and 25 percent). 

721.00.08. Nut wrenches: 9 and 25 percent. 
(New classification.) 


Effective March 5 


72.00.98. Candied gums, not elsewhere 
specified: 8 per legal kilogram and 100 per 
cent (3.50 and 90 percent). 

72.00.99. Confections and candies of all 
kinds, not elsewhere specified: 8 per legal 
kilogram and 100 percent (3.50 and 90 per- 
cent). 

5613.00.98. Prepared varnishes and paints 
weighing with immediate container up to 5 


square meter; 0.15 per 
percent. (New classifi- 





kilograms, not elsewhere specified: 1.50 and 
50 percent (1.50 and 45 percent). 


513.00.99. Prepared varnishes and paints 
weighing with immediate container over 
kilograms, not elsewhere specified: 1 and 45 
percent (0.60 and 45 percent). 


543.02.98. Creams and pomades, perfumed 
or not, for toilet use, n. e. s.: 3.50 per legal 
kilogram and 80 percent (3 and 75 percent). 


543.02.99. Cosmetics, perfumed or not, n. e. s: 


3.50 per legal kilogram and 80 percent 
(3 and 75 percent). 
6543.08.97. Toilet products, erfumed or 


not, containing embryos of birds (embriones 
de aves) or vitamins, even with serum added 
weighing with immediate container up to 5 
kilograms, n. e. s.: 4 per _ kilogram and 
90 percent (3 and 75 percent). 

543.08.98. Toilet products, perfumed or not, 
containing embryos of birds (embriones de 
aves) or vitamins, even with serum added 
weighing with immediate container over 
kilograms, n. e. s.: 4 per legal kilogram and 
90 percent (3 and 75 percent). 

601.99.97. Articles of leather or skin, n. e. s.: 
650 per legal kilogram and 75 percent (25 and 
50 percent). 

601.99.98. Articles of any material, n. e. s., 
with straps, sheaths, or parts of skin: 10 
per legal kilogram and 100 percent (2 and 
80 percent). 


611.00.96. Rubber toys of all kinds, n. e. s.: 


20 per legal kilogram and 100 percent (12 
and 100 percent). 
611.00.97. Solid rubber balls, n. e. s.: 20 


legal kilogram and 100 percent (1 50 and 
) percent). 

611.00.98. Pneumatic rubber balls, n. e. s.: 
- pe legal kilogram and 100 percent (1.50 
and 50 percent). 

611.00.99. Articles of rubber of any weight, 

n. e. s.; 25 per legal kilogram and 100 per- 
cent (5 and 100 percent). 
611.01.99. Articles containing sponge rub- 
ber, of any weight, even with fabric rein- 
forcements, n. e. s.; 4 per legal kilogram and 
60 percent (4 and 50 percent). 

611.02.01. Celluloid toys of any kind, n. e. s.: 
20 per legal kilogram and 100 percent (12 
and 100 percent). 

611.02.99. Articles of celluloid, of any kind, 
of any weight, n. e. 3.: 20 per legal kilogram 
and 100 percent (10 and 80 percent). 

611.03.98. Toys of casein, of any kind, 
n. e. s.: 20 per legal kilogram and 100 per- 
cent (12 and 100 percent). 

611.03.99. Articles of casein, even with base 
metal of any kind, of any weight, n. e. s8.: 
8 per legal kilogram and 60 percent (8 and 
50 percent). 

621.06.98. Articles of wood, gilded, silvered, 
or bronzed, with metal ornaments or inlaid 
work of any kind, n. e. s.: 10 per legal kilo- 
gram and 100 percent (2 and 100 percent). 

21.06.99. Articles of wood, n. e. s.: 8 per 
legal kilogram and 100 percent (1.75 and 70 
percent). 

623.00.99. Articles of corozo (tagua) n. e. #.: 
2 per legal kilogram and 70 percent (1.25 
and 65 percent). 

634.07.98. Articles of paper or paperboard, 
printed, engraved, embossed, or lithographed, 
weighing over 25 grams each, n. e. s.: per 
legal kilogram and 80 percent (5 and 70 per- 
cent). 

634.07.99. Articles of paper or paperboard, 
printed, engraved, embossed or lithographed, 
weighing up to 25 grams each, n. e. 8.: 
per legal kilogram and 80 percent (5 and 70 
percent). 

634.08.98. Articles of paper or paperboard 
of the natural color of pulp, reinforced With 


corrugated paper, not ee engraved, 
embossed, or lithographed, n. e. s.: 1 per 
legal kilogram and 70 percent (0.70 and 60 
percent). 


634.08.99. Articles of paper or paperboard 


ee 


Israel Alters Motion 
Picture Film Tariff 


The Israeli -Government has 
its tariff on 16-millimeter movie film 
and new tariff schedule for synchro. 
nized sound film has replaced the og 
schedule. 


The tariff item as it now reads; new 
duties, in Israeli pounds per kilogram: 
. J 
and old rates for the film, shown jy 
parentheses, are as follows: 
412. Synchronized sound film: 
(a) Import of which is financed by fo 
currency allocated by the Controller of For. 


eign Exchange, except imports financed from 
foreign exchange accounts: 


(1) 16-millimeter film: (aa) Newsrecls 
trailers, and shorts: I£17 (95 percent ad ya). 
orem); (bb) black and white: 1£26 (95 per. 
cent ad valorem); (cc) colored: I£35 (9§ pep. 
cent ad valorem). 


(2) Other: 95 percent ad valorem. 
(b) Import of which is otherwise financed: 
(1) Newsreels, trailers, and shorts: [fy 


(New classification. ). 
(2) Black and white: I£18. (new classif. 
eation.). 
(3) Colored: I£27. (New classification.), 
These changes were made by custom 
tariff and exemption order No. 15, 1957, 


effective January 1.—U. S. Embassy, 
Tel Aviv. 





not printed, engraved, embossed, or litho 
graphed, n. e. s.: 2.50 per legal kilogram 
and 80 percent (2 and 70 percent). 
649.02.99. Bags and sacks of cotton cloth 
even with labels or advertisements n. e, a: 
5 per legal kilogram and 60 percent (3 and 
50 percent). 

649.96.95. Articles: of lace, net, and 
of cotton, n. e. s.: 45 per legal kilogram and 
90 percent (40 and 85 percent). 

649.96.96. Articles of lace, net, and tulle, of 
vegetable fibers except cotton, n. e. 8: § 
er legal kilogram and 90 percent (40 and 
5 percent). 


649.9@97. Articles of lace, net, and tulle, of 








ariimal fibers except silk, n. e. s.: vi le | 
per- 


gal kilogram and 95 percent (55 and 
cent). 

649.96.98. Articles of lace, net, and tulle 
of artificial fibers or with admixture of a- 
other fiber except silk n. e. s.: 60 per legal 
kilogram and 95 percent (55 and 90 percent), 

649.96.99. Articles of lace, net, and tulle 
of silk or with admixture of another fiber, 
n. e. s.: 80 per legal kilogram and 100 per 
cent (70 and 100 percent). 

649.97.95. Knitted articles of vegetable 
fibers except cotton n. e. s.: 45 per | 
kilogram and 85 percent (40 and 80 pe j 

649.97.96. Knitted articles of animal file 
except sHk n. e. s.: 55 per legal kilogras 
and 90 percent (50 and 80 percent). 

649.97.97. Knitted articles of artificial fibes 
or with an admixture of another fiber except 
silk n. e. s.: 60 per legal kilogram and 9% per 
cent (55 and 85 percent). 

649.97.98. Knitted articles of silk or with 
admixture of another fiber, n. e€ &.: per 
legal kilogram and 100 percent (40 and @ 
percent). 

649.97.99. Knitted articles of cotton, n. @ & 
45 per legal kilogram and 85 percent @ 
and 80 percent). 


EXPORT TARIFF 
Effective February 23 
23-12. Pepper: 25 percent (30 percent). 
—Diario Oficial, 
Feb. 22, 23, 25, 27, 1957. 
Tourists to the interior of Mexico if 
1956 numbered approximately 520,00 
persons, compared with 549,000 in 195s, 
according to the Mexican Ministry @ 
Economy. 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Latin American Alimentary 
Code Under Preparation 


The alimentary code which is being 
fawn up by a Latin American Com- 
ion for consideration by ‘tthe sev- 
enth Latin American Congress on 
try scheduled to meet in Mexico 

City in 1958 will be simple and will 
have very general definitions, the chair- 
man of the commission has indicated. 
Each country, by means of national 


| promatological regulations, will elabo- 
| pate details to fit its particular needs. 


All such national regulations will be 
within the principles of the Latin Amer- 
jean Food Code. 

Commission representatives have been 
named by 16 countries, the chairman 
says, and nominations for the remain- 
ing five nations—Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, and 
Paraguay—are pending. 

The Department expects to receive 
copies of the draft alimentary code 
when it has reached that stage. 

The plan to present the code to the 
Congress on Chemistry was reported in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, February 
18, 1957, page 7. 


ECUADOR 
Changes Car Import Rules 


Ecuador now permits entry of cars 
whose dealer’s f. o. b. factory price is no 
greater than US$2,200 for each unit, 
including optional equipment. 

This change in specifications amends 
arecent regulation permitting import of 
automobiles whose f. o. b. factory price 
plus dealer’s commission was no greater 
than US$2,200 (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Mar. 18, 1957, p. 8).—U. S. 
Embassy, Quito. 


Lifts Ban on Match Imports 


Ecuador has lifted its prohibition on 
import of matches and has placed them 
fn import list II, which includes non- 
essential imports. 

This action was taken as a result of 
the closing last year of Ecuador’s two 
match factories, which had been oper- 
ated as a Government monopoly.—vU. S. 
Embassy, Quito. 


HAITI 


Lowers Tariff on Soap 


_ Reductions in the Haitian import tar- 
iff on soap will enter into effect upon 
publication in the official gazette Le 
Moniteur, the provisional president of 
Haiti has announced. 

Tariff items affected; their new rates; 
and old rates, shown in parenthesis, 
in Haitian gourdes per net kilogram 
are as follows (1 Haitian gourde= 
US$0.20). 

2301. Common laundry soap: 0.30 (0.50). 


2302. Soap made of coconut, cottonseed, or 
olive ofl, and similar soaps, including cas- 
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Chile Modifies Shipping 
Document Rules 


Shipments to Chile from for- 
eign ports to which no Chilean 
consul is assigned may now be 
made without prior certification 
of documents by a consular repre- 
sentative, but the necessary docu- 
ments will be certified by the 
customs official in the Chilean 
port to which the merchandise is 
shipped. 

Set forth in Foreign Office Cir- 
cular No. 8 addressed to Chilean 
consular representatives abroad, 
the new regulations cancel the 
former requirement that docu- 
ments covering shipments to Chile 
from ports in which there is no 
Chilean consul be certified by the 
Chilean consul in the nearest city. 











tille, not perfumed: 0.45, or 25 percent ad 
valorem; (0.80, or 40 percent ad valorem). 


Haitian duties on soap were in- 
creased in 1954 to protect the domestic 


soap monopoly (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, October 11, 1954, p, 13).—U. S. 
Embassy, Port au Prince. 


MALAYA 


Lowers Duty on Tobaccos 
The Government of the Crown Col- 


only of Singapore has reestablished the 
former rates on certain types of bulk 
tobocco. 

Leaf tobacco is again dutiable at 
M$4.20 a pound for imports from the 
British Commonwealth and at M$4.40 a 
pound for imports from all other 





sources, including the United States 
(M$3.03 = US$1). 
Pipe tobacco “imported otherwise 


than in containers of any kind for retail 
sale to the public” from all origins is 
again dutiable at M$2.50 a pound. 

Import duty rates for tobacco and 
tobacco products were raised in Novem- 
ber 1956 (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Nov. 26, 1956, p. 8).—U. S. Consulate 
General, Singapore. 


MEXICO 
Extends Barbasco Subsidy 


The Mexican subsidy to harvesters 
of the barbasco plant, a ‘source of cor- 
tisone and other hormones, amounting 
to 75 percent of the 200-pesos-per- 
metric-ton production tax has been ex- 
tended for the year 1957. The extension 
was granted through a resolution pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial on March 8. 

Establishment of the subsidy was an- 
nounced in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
March 7, 1953, page 8, and former ex- 
tensions were announced. in the issues 


Nicaragua Regulates 
Import of Animals 


Requirements governing import into 
Nicaragua of animals of all kinds, bio- 
logicals for veterinary use, hatching 
eggs, and semen are set forth in de- 
tailed regulations implementing the 
country’s animal quarantine law of 1954. 

Under the’ new regulations, estab- 
lished by a Presidential resolution pub- 
lished and effective February 15, im- 
ports of the affected items will be 
permitted only under prior license is- 
sued by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Livestock. Nicaraguan consuls will not 
legalize covering shipping documents 
unless copies of the license, as well as 
necessary santitary certificates, are pre- 
sented along with the shipping docu- 
ments. 

All animals must be accompanied by 
a sanitary certificate issuel by an offi- 
cial veterinary of .country of origin. 
Data required in the certificates vary 
according to the specie of animal, but in 
general they must attest that the ani- 
mal is free of transmissible diseases 
and has been subjected to certain speci- 
fied tests for disease common to the 
specie or to the area of origin. 

Hens and hatching eggs must come 
from hatcheries certified as pullorum 
free by the appropriate agency of coun-_ 
try of origin, which. in the United 
States is the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and all poultry must be accom- 
panied: by a sanitary certificate issued 
by an official veterinary of country of 
origin attesting to freedom from vari- 
ous diseases or to vaccination against 
Newcastle disease. 

Prior permission for import of bio- 
logical products, such as viruses and 
pathogenic and parasitic organs, for any 
use must be obtained from the Nica- 
raguan Chief of Livestock Inspection 
Section of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Livestock. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the American Republics Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C.—La Gaceta, February 15, 1957. 





of May 16, 1955, page 10 and of March 
19, 1956, page 10. 


Controls Formaldehyde Import 


Formaldehyde, Mexican tarifs classi- 
fication No. 501.28.08, has been added to 
Mexico’s list of products requiring 
prior import permit from the Ministry 
of Economy, effective March 6.—Diario 
Oficial, March 6, 1957. 


NICARAGUA 
Lowers Import Deposit 


Fuel oil and petroleum asphalt have 
been added to Nicaraguan import list 
A, for which the prior deposit required 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Cane Sugar Factory, Antibiotics, 
Asphalt Cement Wanted Overseas 


Several foreign governments, through their authorized procure- 
ment agencies, are inviting tenders for a number of items of potential 


interest to U. S. suppliers. 


Bidding instructions and specifications and other pertinent data 
are available for review on loan from the Trade Development Division, 


Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., as indicated by symbol (*). 
Belgian Congo 

Medical dressings, estimated at 
$420.000, tender No. 13-722-57, bid 
deadline April 12; medicine in liquid 
and capsule form, estimated at $280,- 
000, tender No. 16-722-57, May 2; scales 
and enamel and porcelain objects for 
medical dispensaries, estimated at $28,- 
000, tender No. 12-722-57, April 19; rub- 
ber articles used in dispensaries and 
hospitals, estimated at $30,000, tender 
No. 20-722-57, May 9. 

Tenders may be purchased at $1 each 
from the Compatable des Finances du 
Gouvernement General, Leopoldville, 
and information may be obtained from 
the Section des Approvisionnement 
Medecaux (D.C.M.P., Ndolo), B. P. 777, 
Leopoldville Est, Belgian Congo. 


Burma 

Supply, delivery, and erection of ma- 
chinery, equipment, and buildings for a 
dual fuel Diesel engine driven power- 
plant for cement mill at Thayetmyo; 
bids invited until May 15 by the Direc- 


tor General, Industrial Development 
Corporation, No. 53, Halpin Road, 
Rangoon.* 
Ceylon 


Construction of a cane-sugar factory 
at Kantalai, with a crushing capacity of 
1,200 long tons per day of 22 hours, 
designed for expansion to 1,700 tons per 
day; bids invited until June 19 by Di- 
rector of Industries, Department of 
Industries, Colombo. Tender books 
containing specifications and conditions 
of tender may be obtained from the 
Embassy of Ceylon, 2148 Wyoming 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., with- 
out charge. 

Mild steel angles and channels; bids 
invited until June 18 by the Chairman, 
Tender Board, Ministry of Finance, P.O. 
Box 500, Colombo.* 


Egypt 

Supply and erection of five trans- 
former stations; bids, invited until May 
21, must be submitted—through an 
agent established in Egypt—to the Di- 
rector, Factory 99, Factories Director- 
ate, Egyptian Ministry of War, 8 Sharia 
Gamiy, Garden City, Cairo.* 


Greece : 
Asphalt cement, 8,000 metric tons, 
penetration 80/100 and 180/200, for 


10 





road construction, bid deadline April 17; 
bids invited by the Ministry of Com- 
munications and Public Works, General 
Direction of Public Works, 7 Themisto- 
cleous Street, Athens.* 


Antibiotics (penicillin, dihydrostrep- 
tomycin, terramycin), bid deadline April 
30; gut and silk surgical suture, bid 
deadline April 10. Bids invited by the 
Ministry of Finance, State Procurement 
Service, 56 El Venizelos Street, 
Athens.* 


Cast-iron pipe, bid deadline April 30; 
30 gas retorts, April 27. Bids invited by 
the Gas Works of Athens, 18 Fr. Roose- 
velt Street, Athens.* 

Special shears for lemon harvesting, 
6,000, deadline April 12; winery ma- 
chinery, equipment, April 9. Bids in- 


vited by the Agricultural Bank of 
Greece, 23 El. Venizelos Street, 
Athens.* 


Steel wire rope, bid deadline April 
16; bids invited by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Agricultural Section, Athens.* 


India 


Engineering, supply, erection, and 
commissioning of complete electrical 
porcelain plant, rated capacity 1,920 
tons high-tension insulators and 480 
tons low-tension insulators a year; bids 
invited until May 1 by the Director of 
Industries, BIHAR PATNA. Tender 
documents containing detailed specifica- 
tions and information are obtainable 
from the Commercial Section, Embassy 
of India, 2107 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

Supply of medical stores, tender No. 
CD-1557; bids invited until April 26. 
Tender documents, which contain de- 
tailed specifications, are obtainable from 
the Director, Indian Supply Mission, 
2536 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C, 


Iran 


Insulators, 180,000; bids invited until 
(Continued on page 18) 





Egypt Extends Bid Date 


The opening date of bids for con- 
struction of two grain elevators in 
Egypt again has been extended, from 
March 17 to April 17. 

This project was announced in the 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, August 27, 
1956, page 12. 


» 


a 


Farmland Development 
Planned in Australia 


Banyan Farm Pty., Ltd., a tropical 
agricultural development enterprise, 
seeking U. S. capital to assist in ex. 
panding production, processing tropical 
fruits and vegetables, and establi 
possible subsidiary undertakings, 

The farming tract, comprising some 
5,000 acres to which adjoining land cay 
be added, is located in the N 
Territory of Australia about 70 miles 
south of Darwin and 6 miles from 
Batchelor, the new township serving the 
Rum Jungle uranium mines. 

Markets for the farm's agricultural 
products are said to be practically uy, 


limited. The Darwin vegetable market | 


alone is estimated at approximately 
US$100,000 a year, and the market ig 
the southern capital cities for out-of 
season vegetables is estimated to by 
well in excess of that figure. 


Since the establishment of the farm | 


3 years ago, 6,000 bananas and 100,00 
pineapples have been planted, and vege 
table production started. The owner 
hope to add farming acreage and estab- 
lish a small dairy herd. 

Supplemental data concerning this 
proposal are available for review on 
loan from the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Interested parties 
also are invited to correspond direct 
with Arthur W. Chandler, president, 
Banyan Farm Pty., Ltd., Perth, 


Saudi Arabian City Invites 
Bids on Gas Works, Pipeline 


The municipality of Riyadh is ac 
cepting bids for the construction of @ 
gas pipeline from Abqaiq to Riyadh 
and for a gasworks. 

The line is to parallel the Dammar 
Riyadh railway and will supply Riyadh 
with natural gas from petroleum well 
on the East coast area. A 6-inch sted 
main 450 kilometers long with a ga® 





- purification plant at Abqaiq or Ghawat 


is required. 

An alternative offer of a 12-inch steel 
main is also wanted. Turbine pump 
to force the gas through the main} 
booster in duplicate, midway in the 
line, to restore pressure; four gas holt 
ers of 1500m3 capacity each for eree 
tion at Riyadh and Kharj also are r& 
quired, Suppliers are invited to submit 
offers, stating technical qualifications, 
delivery period, and supply and payment 
terms to Prince Fahed El-Faysal, presi 
dent, Riyadh municipality, by May 1 

A copy of the terms and specifications 
are available on loan from the Trade 
Development Division, Bureau of For 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department 
Commerce, Washington 25, D, C. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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World Trade Directory 
Reports Available 


World Trade Directory reports 
on private firms or individuals 
mentioned in the World Trade @ 
[leads department of Foreign 
Commerce Weekly are available 
to qualified U. S. firms—or will 
be prepared on request—through 
the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., for 
$1 each. The reports also may be 
obtained through the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices. 

The information given in a 
World Trade Directory report 
usually includes lines of goods 
handled, operation methods, size 
of business, capital, sales volume, 
trade and financial reputation, and 
other pertinent business informa- 
tion. 
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British Iron Foundry 
Offered for Sale 


A reportedly new, modern, and highly 
mechanized iron foundry is being of- 
fered for sale to a U. S. firm contem- 
plating the establishment of a manu- 
facturing branch in England. The 
foundry, covering an area of 89,798 
square feet with an expansion space of 
$45,150 square feet, was constructed in 
1955 by a well established English com- 
pany, the name of which is withheld 


here by request. 
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The foundry reportedly deals with 
castings ranging from 20 pounds to 1 
ton in weight and is capable of a weekly 
output on single shift of 120 to 150 tons 
and upward, depending upon the type 
of casting produced. The foundry is said 
to have melting, sand, and molding 
plants; pouring zone; dressing shop con- 
taining 12 large dressing booths; 8 
grinding and fettling machines; and 
conveyors which carry the finished cast- 
ings away to the delivery point. 

Fully equipped with laboratories, of- 
fices, and separate baths for manage- 
ment, charge hands, and personnel, the 
foundry is heated by radiant heat pan- 
es and illuminated by fluorescent 
lighting. 

It is reported that ample labor of 
the semiskilled and unskilled type nec- 
essary for running the foundry is avail- 
able, The stockyard is a covered area 
of 20,527 square feet having both road 
and high- and low-level rail access. 

Additional data including photographs 
of the property are available upon re- 
quest from the firm’s U. S. representa- 
tive} C, F. Carpenter, industrial con- 
529 Hamilton Street, Allentown, 

a, 
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Investment Leads in Delhi Reported 


A number of opgortunities of potential interest to U. S, manu- 
facturers contemplating the establishment of branch operations and/or 
patent licensing agreements in Delhi and elsewhere in India have 
been reported to the Bureau of Foreign Commerce by the U. S. Trade 
Mission which concluded its visit in that country on April 6. 


The proposals listed below were de- 
veloped during interviews between the 
Indian firms and members of the mis- 
sion. Interested companies are invited 
to correspond direct with these firms at 
the addresses given. Supplemental data 
on any of the proposals listed will be 
developed upon request by the Invest- 
ment Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U, S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Gurbux Singh, president of Gurco 
Pharma, M-35 Connaught Circus, New 
Delhi, manufacturer of pharmaceuti- 
cals, wishes to enter into research and 
technical agreements with U. S. manu- 
facturers for the production and dis- 
tribution of patented pharmacetuical 
products. > 

V. P. Punj and S. P. Punj, partners 
in the firm of Lloyd Electric & Engi- 
neering Co., Punj House, M-13 Con- 
naught Circus, New Delhi-l,_§air- 
conditioning engineer and distributof of 
major appliances, is interested in ob- 
taining additional lines of appliances 
and in a licensing arrangement for the 
phased production of appliances in 
India. The company is particularly in- 
terested in acquiring machinery and 
tooling as part of the U. S. investment 
for appliances discontinued in the 
United States but for which there is a 
market in India. 


R. K. Agarwal, manager, Bartar 
Trading Corp., Purani Mandi, Firoza- 
bad, U. P., manufacturer of glass ban- 
gles, seeks collaboration with a U. S. 
firm for the manufacture of liquid gold. 

H. R. Virmani, managing director, 
Virmani Industries, Ltd., 63 Najafgarh 
Road, New Delhi, manufacturer of 
soaps and cosmetics, wishes U. 8. 
financial participation and _ technical 
know-how for the expansion of the com- 
pany’s soap factory in Delhi. The firm 
also is interested in a joint-venture op- 
eration of additional production of cos- 
metics. 

V. P. Punj, proprietor of Punj Sons 
Private, Ltd., Punj House, M-13 Con- 
naught Circus, New Delhi-1,’is inter- 
ested in contacting U. S. manufacturers 
of isolation materials for the manufac- 
ture in India of fiber glass. The com- 
pany seeks U. S. investment in the form 
of machinery, and capital if available 
on a long-term credit basis. 

R. L. Baisiwala & Ramiji Leal, direc- 
tors of the Orient General Agencies, 
Hamilton Road, Kashmere Gate, Delhi, 
automotive-parts and machine-tool rep- 
*resentatives, wish to establish a manu- 
facturing plant with U, S. capital and 
technical assistance for the production 





of electric horns, electric wipers, vacu- 
um wipers, traffic indicators, and other 
allied automobile accessories. 


J. K. Sannon, manager, Sahib Singh 
Enterprises, 13-F Connaught Place, 
Post Box 673, New Delhi-1, manufac- 
turer’s representative of cosmetics, 
plans the establishment of a plant in 
India for the manufacture of cosmetics 
and allied products. Seeks patents, 
processes, technical assistance, machin- 
ery, and capital for a proposed joint- 
venture operation, 

K. L. Malhotra, seretary, Batala En- 
gineering Co., Ltd, Batala, Punjab, 
manufacturer of machine tools, includ- 
ing lathes, planers, and related items, 
wants a licensing arrangement, techni- 
cal assistance, and possible financial 
purticipation with a U. S. firm for the 
expansion of its machine-tool produc- 
tion facilities in India. Supplemental 
data on the Batala Engineering Co. are 
available for review on loan from 
BFC’s Investment Development Divi- 
sion. 





Iraq Plans Municipal 
Water Supply Systems 


The Directorate General of Munici- 
palities, Ministry of Interior, Baghdad, 
is inviting bids until July 6 for the sup- 
ply, erection, construction, and com- 
plete installation of water supply and 
sewage systems for three municipalities. 

Settlement tank, flocculation tank, 
flash mixer, alumina dosing apparatus, 
horizontal rapid pressure filters, air 
blowers, gaseous chlorinator, two sets 
each electrically operated low-lift pump- 
ing units, two sets each electri- 
cally operated high-lift pumping units, 
switches, cables, venturi meter, ele- 
vated service tank, pump house, build- 
ing and filter corridor, electrical light- 
ing, suction main, delivery main, 
sewage disposal system, and all ancil- 
lary works comprising a new water 
supply system are called for. 

The system for Suq ash-Sheyukh, 
Muntafiq Liwa, will be 547,000 gallons 
capacity a day; for Ali al-Gharbi, 
Amara Liwa, 345,000 gallons a day; and 
for Na’amaniyah, Kut Liwa, 547,000 
gallons. 

Bidding documents may be obtained 
from the Directorate General of Munici- 
palities, Baghdad, or from the Iraql 
Embassy, 2135 Wyoming Avenue NW, 
Washington, D. C., for $28 for each 
project, not refundable, 
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British Firms Offer, Seek Licenses 


Proposals from six British firms wish- 
ing to enter into patent licensing ar- 
rangements or working agreements 
may be of potential interest to U. S. 
manufacturers of machinery, chemicals, 
metal products, highway safety devices, 
etc. 


@® Foundryfiux, Ltd., of Birmingham, 
manufacturer of metal fluxes, additives, 
etc., for metal refining and castings, 
ferrous and nonferrous, wishes to grant 
a license on mutually beneficial terms 
to a U. S. firm interested in manufac- 
turing and selling related products in 
the United States. 

A catalog describing the firm’s pres- 
ent production is available for review 
on loan from the Investment Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Interested firms 
are invited to correspond direct with 
N. Richards, managing director of the 
firm, 220, Park Road, Hockley, Bir- 
mingham 18, England. 

@ Turner Tanning Machinery Co., 
Ltd., in Yorkshire, seeks patents, proc- 
eses, and techniques from a U. S. firm 
for the manufacture under license of 
medium-sized machinery for mechani- 
eal, electrical, or hydraulic actuation, 
for processing or mechanical handling 
of any sort, including rubber and 
plastics. 

Supplemental data on the firm’s man- 
ufacturing facilities may be obtained 
for review on loan from BFC’s Invest- 
ment Development Division. Interested 
firms are invited to correspond direct 
with the firm, Stanningley Road, Bram- 
ley, Leeds 13, Yorkshire. 

@ Thames Export & Trading Co., of 
London, manufacturers’ representative, 
exporter, and trader, is interested in 
concluding an exclusive sales arrange- 
ment and a licensing agreement with a 
U. S. firm for the manufacture and sale 
in the United States of a patented En- 
glass Glostud for use in illuminating 
highways at night. The firm is particu- 
larly interested in demonstrating its 
product to firms having concessions for 
the manufacture of highway safety ap- 
paratus. 

A leaflet describing the invention— 
reflecting road stud—is available for 
review on loan from the Investment 
Development Division. Interested firms 
are invited to correspond direct with 
the firm, Hope House, 45 Great Peter 


Bid Deadline Extended 


Bids for construction of Hejaz Rail- 
road administration building now will 
be accepted until April 15 by La Direc- 
tion Generale Du Chemin De Fer Du 
Hejaz, Damascus. 

This trade opportunity was published 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly, Febru- 
ary 11, 1957, page 20. 
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Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 

@ Chlorophyll & Derivatives, Ltd., 
7-9 New Wharf Road, London, N. 1. 
manufacturer of fine chemicals, seeks 
patents, processes, and techniques for 
the manufacture under license of allied 
chemicals and extracts. The firm’s 
equipment reportedly includes distilla- 
tion apparatus, centrifugal separators, 
filtration equipment, macerators and 
driers. 

Interested firms are invited to corre- 
spond direct with London company. 

@® The Chamberlain group of com- 
panies comprising Chamberlain Indus- 
tries, Ltd., Venture Property & Devel- 
opment Co., Ford & Walton, Ltd., San- 
ders & Forster, Ltd., and others, Ven- 
ture House, Buckingham Palace Gar- 
dens, London, S.W. 1, building and civil 
engineers, is offering investment assist- 
tance to U. S. firms contemplating the 
establishment of a manufacturing plant 
in the United Kingdom. 

The group reportedly will purchase 


land, erect industrial or commercial 
buildings, negotiate required govern- 
ment authorizations, and if required, 


will finance the transaction, leasing the 
property upon completion to the inter- 
ested U. S. firm. 

Interested firms are invited to corre- 
spond direct with E, G. Kimsey, char- 
tered engineer of the Venture Property 
& Development Co., Ltd., at the London 
address. 

@ Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd., Station 
Street, Nottingham, manufacturer, 
wholesaler, and exporter of pharmaceu- 
ticals and toilet preparations, is inter- 
ested in a licensing arrangement with 
U. S. manufacturers of proprietary 
preparations with a view to manufac- 
turing such products in the United 
Kingdom, and wishes patents, processes, 

(Continued on page 13) 





Cannery in Nicaragua 
Wants Technician 


Pasos, Arellano & Cia., Ltda., 
textile manufacturer in Managua, 
has announced plans for the es- 
tablishment of a cannery for the 
production of tomato paste, soup, 
juice, and other vegetable and 
tropical fruit canning. 


The firm desires a _ technician 
on a contract basis to make a 
survey and to advise the company 
concerning the equipment needed, 
plant layout, and methods re- 
quired for proper food process- 
ing. 

Interested parties are invited to 
submit a brief resume of their ex- 
perience and qualifications to the 
Managua firm. 











Ferryboat Line, Hotels 


To Be Set Up in Greece 


A call for bids on works and services 
necessary in establishing a ferryboat 
line between Corfu or Patras, G 
and Brindisi, Italy, and for the con. 
struction and operation of hotels t 
accommodate passengers has been jg. 
sued by the Ministry of Coordination of 
the Government of Greece. 

Under the terms of the invitation the 
ferryboat must be of approximately 
4,000 gross tonnage, either newly built 
or in excellent condition, 400 feet jy 
length, and having a speed of 20 miles 
per hour. 

The development projects include the 
construction of port facilities at Igou. 
menitsa and Corfu; road construction 
joining the landing ports with the na. 
tional road system; and construction 
of 3 hotels—a 100-bed second-class 
hotel at Corfu; a 40-bed motel in Igoy- 
menitsa; and a 100-bed second-class 
hotel in the Jannina district. 

The successful bidder will be granted 
the right of the exclusive operation of 
a casino to provide gambling facilities 
on the island of Corfu. 

Bids must be submitted to the Min 
istry of Coordination, Athens, on or be 
fore May 13. A copy of the bid invita 
tion is available for review on loan from 
the Investment Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U, §. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 








Titanium Development | 


In Tanganyika Planned 


Capital for the purchase of machin- 
ery, plant construction, and exploita- 
tion of a titanium claim in Tanganyika 
is sought by Major I. A. Walsworth- 
Bell of Dar es Salaam. 

The claim, filed in January 1957, re 
portedly covers a 40-mile stretch ané 
consists of an estimated 1.5 million 
tons of metal. The claimant estimate 
the value of the minerals of the claim— 
rutile, ilmenite, zircon, and kyanite= 
at present market prices to be £12 mil 
lion (£1—US$2.80). The proposed plant 
for processing the sands would have 4 
capacity of 1,000 tons a day, which Te 
portedly would yield 200 tons of mir 
eral. 

Major Walsworth-Bell proposes to & 
tablish the processing plant just north 
of Dar es Salaam in an area where 
water and electricity, and also shipping 
and other transportation facilities are 
available in adequate supply. 

Supplemental data, including labora- 
tory reports on the mineral sands, ar 
available for review on loan from the 
Investment Development Division, Bir 
reau of Foreign Commerce, Washingto 
a, D. G 
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Haitian Paint Firm 


Seeks U. S. Capital 


Capital assistance is sought from pri- 
yate U. S. firms by the Mathon-Park 
Co. of Port-au-Prince, Haiti, to enable 
the firm to begin full protection of 
cement, paints, and allied products. 

The company, organized in January 
1956, reportedly has been licensed by 
the Haitian Government under the 
New Industries Law which permits 
duty-free entry of machinery—and raw 
materials. Located in the Bizoton area 
on the southern outskirts of Port-au- 
Prince, the plant is said to be of modern 
construction and design. 


Almost all raw materials required 
jn the production of paint—cement, 
pigment, clay filler—are available in 
Haiti according to the firm. New ma- 
chinery of U. S.: manufacture has been 
purchased, and production is expected 
to get under way in the near future. 
Additional capital is sought for the pur- 
chase of auxiliary equipment and for 
use as working capital. As soon as 
maximum production is reached, the 
company plans to expand its activities 
into other lines. 

Interested firms are invited to cor- 
respond direct with Edouard Mathon, 
president of the firm, at Port-au-Prince, 
or with the company’s U. S. representa- 
tive, Harold C. Park, P. O. Box 646, 
Meriden Conn. 


Australian Plastics 
Firm Wants Capital 


Capital assistance from a private 
U. S. firm is sought by the Amalga- 
mated Plastics Pty., Ltd., of Sydney, 
for the expansion of its injection mold- 
ing operations. 

The Australian company reportedly 
produces some 90 plastics items. In ad- 
dition, it is said to have a controlling 
interest in a firm producing molds, 
tools, and dies, and has a wholly owned 
subsidiary which handles distribution 
of the finished products and the im- 
portation of raw materials. 


According to the directors of the 
company, Almagamated Plastics will 
offer a half interest in their firm to a 
U.S. firm in the plastics field, and will 
make available to the investor their 
tool-making facilities for the produc- 
tion of molds to be used in the United 
States. 


G. E. Martin, director of Amalga- 
mated Plastics, is planning to visit the 
United States in June 1957 to conclude 
negotiations wtih firms expressing an 
interest in the Australian proposal. 

Interested firms are invited to corre- 
spond direct with Mr. Martin, 17-31 
Eveleigh Street, Redfern, Sydney, 
Australia. 


April 8, 1957 


Japan Paper Industry 
Group To Visit U.S. 


Toraichi Niki, director of Takahagi 
Pulp Manufacturing Co. Ltd. and 
Messrs. Mitsunori Iimura and Taiji 
Nagasawa, representatives of the Nip- 
pon Art Paper Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
of Tokyo, are scheduled to arrive in the 
United States the middle of April, to 
discuss with U. S. paper manufacturers 
a possible technical assistance program 
in Japan. 

The group is particularly interested 
in introducing into Japan a machine 
coating process, and also production 
of semichemical pulp and chemically 
ground pulp. If U. S. methods and 
equipment seem desirable and suitable 
to the Japanese situation, the firms 
would like to negotiate licensing agree- 
ments with U. S. companies for these 
processes in Japan. It is understood 
that other interests of the firms include 
inspection of equipment known as off- 
machine coaters, and the production of 
polyethlene laminated paper. 

Messrs. Niki, Iimura, and Nagasawa 
will be accompanied by M. Momiyama, 
who will act as interpreter. The group 
plans to visit San Francisco; Portland; 
Seattle; New York; Jacksonville; Chi- 
cago; Appleton, Wise.; Kalamazoo; 
Dayton; Cincinnati; St. Louis; and Buf- 
falo. They will be in the United States 
about 40 days. 

Firms interested in meeting with 
the visitors are invited to submit their 
requests to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce Field Office, Room 419 Cus- 
tomhouse, 555 Battery Street, San 
Francisco 11, Calif, 





Burma Again Extends Deadline 


Bids for plant and equipment for the 
Kalewa coal mine project now will be 
accepted until May 2 by the Accounts 
Assistant, Mineral Resources Develop- 
ment Corporation, No. 243/251 36 
Street, Rangoon. 

This bid opportunity was announced 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly, Febru- 
ary 18, 1957, page 10. 





British Firms... 
(Continued from page 12) 
and | techniques. 

The company reportedly owns fac- 
tories engaged in the manufacture of 
pharmaceutical goods, fine chemicals, 
antibiotics, medical products, etc., and 
also maintains its own printing, shop- 
fitting, engineering, maintenance, and 
architect’s department. 

A booklet describing the organization 
is available for review on loan from the 
Investment Development Division. 





The African cashew crop, estimated 
at 95,000 short tons in shell, is rated of 
good quality, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports, 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WORLD TRADE 











The firms and individuals named in 
the following lists have expressed in- 
terest in establishing new business con- 
nections in the United States. 


While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good re- 
pute, the Department of Commerce 
cannot assume responsibility far any 
transactions undertaken with these 
firms. The usual precautions should be 
taken; all transactions are subject to 
prevailing laws and regulations in this 
country and abroad. 

Supplementary information, in the 
form of literature, catalogs, photo- 
graphs, pricelists, or samples is avail- 
able as indicated by symbol (*). Firms 
domiciled in the United States may ob- 
tain this material on loan from the 
Trade Opportunity Section, Trade De- 
velopment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Aluminum Products 
Italy 


D. Rasero & C. Soc. Ac. Semp. (man- 
ufacturer, importer, wholesaler, export- 
er, agent), 8 Corso Racconigi, Turin, 
wishes to export direct or through 
agent large quantities of high-quality 
aluminum household articles and shop 
implements. 


Barite 


Yugoslavia 

Metalexport (export-import- enter- 
prise), Slavise Vajnera-Cice 2/II, Sara- 
jevo, wishes to export direct 10,000 
metric tons of ground barite of the fol- 
lowing grade: 92% BaSO,, — specific 
gravity minimum 4.2, grinding fineness 
325 mesh. 


Christmas Decorations 





England 
Greeh (Fancy Papers), Ltd. (manu- 
facturer, exporter), Polyfoil Works, 


Packington Road, Acton, London, W. 3, 
wishes to export direct Christmas nov- 
elties colored and printed in a variety 
of styles for home decoration and store 
display, made~from polyfoil aluminum, 
including cutouts, garlands, gummed 


gift tapes and wrappings, and hanging 
decorations. 


Clothing and Accessories 


England 

Duffle & Drill Clothing, Ltd. (manu- 
facturer, exporter of duffel coats and 
jackets, overalls, drill uniforms, pro- 
tective clothing), Triumph House, 189 
Regent St., London, W. 1, wishes to 
export direct or through agent duffel, 
spun rayon, and poplin jackets, and 
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duffel coats. Illustrated and descriptive 
leaflet available.* 


Haly 

Giulio Crosato (export merchant), 
Corso Sempione 41, Milan, wishes to 
export direct or through agent 400 each 
monthly of very good quality scarves 
and handkerchiefs. Sample and price 
information in Italian available.* 


Scotland 

Scottish Margell Exports, Ltd. (ex- 
porter of general merchandise), Milton 
Bridge, Penicuik, Midlothian, wishes to 
export direct or through agent high- 
quality Scottish manufactured Lammer- 
moor knitwear in cashmere and also 
lambswool. 


Curios, Novelties, Handicraft 
India 

Bartar Trading Corp., Purani Mandi, 
Firozabad, U. P., wishes to export glass 
bangles. 

Arjun Das Gupta & Bros. (export 
merchant), 25 Fatehpuri, Delhi, wishes 
to export direct large quantities of In- 
dian handicrafts, including ivory works, 
“gari” embroidered goods, brass and 
horn wares, woolen and silk shawis 
and scarves. Illustrated and descrip- 
tive leaflets available.* 


Flatware 


England 

Cox Engineering Co., Ltd. (importer, 
exporter, manufacturer), 14 Park Lane, 
Sheffield 10, wishes to export direct or 
through regional agents medium- and 
high-quality knives, spoons, and forks; 
also carving sets and steak knives. 
Leaflets and pricelist available.* 


Foodstuffs 
Haiti 

Michel E. Lapierre (exporter), P. O. 
Box 1043, Port-au-Prince, wishes to ex- 
port direct through distributing whole- 
salers about 10 tons monthly of live 
snails of the petit-gris type. 


Furniture 


France 

Francis Praud (manufacturer—ar- 
tisan worker, wholesaler, exporter), 20 
place de  IlHotel-de-Ville, Ajzenay, 
Vendee, wishes to export direct or 
through agent high-quality wooden 
household furniture of cherry, mahog- 
any, walnut, etc., including reproduc- 
tion of antiques and of period and con- 
ventional types, such as Louis XIII, 
Louis XIV, Renaissance, Gothic and 
Regency, and Basque and Vendee artis- 
tic and carved furniture, decorated 
with art enamels; also modern furni- 
ture. Pieces include wardrobes, beds, 
etc. 


Will manufacture to order furniture 
of all types, including twin beds. Pho- 
tographs and pricelist in French avail- 
able.* 


Glass 
a 
ankin, Best & Green, Ltd. (manu- 
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Engineers in Colombia 
Offer Services 


Olarte, Ospina, Arias, & Payan 
Ltda, (OLAP), reportedly one of 
the leading engineering firms in 
Colombia, wishes to offer its serv- 
ices to American firms seeking 
Colombian know-how for the pur- 
poses of economic studies, fi- 
nancial liaison, construction, and 
engineering for industrial instal- 
lations in Colombia. 

Established in 1947, OLAP is 
said to have undertaken a num- 
ber of major projects, including 
the construction of a dam, hydro- 
electric center, highways, filtra- 
tion plants, etc. 

U. S. firms contemplating the 
establishment of manufacturing 
enterprises in Colombia are in- 
vited to submit their plans to the 
company, Calle 17, No. 8-90, 
Apartado Aereo 5099, Bogota, for 
detailed study and assistance. 











facturer, exporter of china and glass, 
stained glass windows, etc.), 85a Can- 
onbury Road, London, N. 1, wishes to 
export direct custom-made to require- 
ments modern and antique stained 
glass windows. 


Hearing Aids 
England 


Bonochord, Ltd. (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter), 48 Welbeck St., 
London, W. 1, wishes to export direct 
or through regional agents high-quality 
sound and engineering hearing aids— 
all valve, part-transistor, or all tran- 
sistor; and spectacle aid. Descriptive 
leaflets available.* 


Industrial Equipment 


Belgium 
Ateliers Heuze, Malevez et Simon 
Reunis, S.A. (manufacturer, exporter 


of materials-handling and lifting equip- 
ment; equipment for coal mines, glass 
works, and various industries; ore- 
treating equipment), 59 rue des Glaces, 
Auvelais, wishes to export direct or 
through agent equipment used in stone 
and marble quarries; also installations 
and apparatus used in chocolate fac- 
tories, and for treating dry cacao. Il- 
lustrated catalog with description in 
French available.* 


England 

Cox Engineering Co., Ltd. (manufae 
turer), 14 Park Lane, Sheffield 10, 
wishes to export direct or through re- 
gional agents industrial water heaters, 
using steam as a heating medium. [Il- 
lustrated and descriptive leaflet with 
pricelist available.* 


Instruments 
England 
P 


W. Baker & Sons (Sales), Ltd 





a 
(manufacturer, exporter), Mayhum: 
Maybury, Woking, Surrey, wishes 
export direct room-temperature bh 
troller, which controls room te 
ture between 35° F. and 85° PF. (300° 
rotation of control dial). The differ 
ential is factory set to give an on/off 
cycle within 3° on maximum 
Descriptive leaflet available,* 


Jewelry 


England 

Edward Cohen (manufacturer, @. 
porter), 24 Nevilles Court, Dollis Rig 
Lane, London, N.W. 2, wishes to ex. 
port direct or through agent hi 
ity costume jewelry including neg. 
laces, earrings, and bracelets, and g 
ver marcasite bracelets and brooches 
claw sets, crystal paste, and synthetiy 
stones. Bracelets and brooches hand 
set and rhodium plated. 
leaflet and photographs available.* 
Lamps 
Netherlands 

G. J. van Dijk (manufacturer, Firoza 
porter), 108 Burgemeester van de | geleni 
Pollstraat, Amsterdam, wishes to e& 
port direct delft blue table lamps and Cloth 
shades. Illustrated and descriptive leaf | Kywai 
lets and pricelist available.* Samples | Ras 
will be made available upon request te | er, 1 
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exporter and against payment, merct 
Marine Equipment wnt 
Netherlands a 
Van Beest Shackle Works (manufac 
turer, exporter), 1-5 Merwestraat, Slie | and | 
drecht, wishes to export direct anchor, 
chain, and trawling shackles, and thim- Coke 
bles for wire rope, made to American | Denn 


specifications, drop forged, in sizes | ~Lir 


3/16” to 3”. Illustrated leaflet avaik | porti 

able.* equif 

Motion Pictures en 

hage 

Egypt seek: 

Omayad Films Co. (producer @ Sp 
Arabic talking motion-picture film, 


particularly of short documentary and 

educational films, and distributors 

Egyptian and imported motion-pictum | 399 
films), 45 Kasr el Nil St., Cairo, wishes } aot 
to export to a motion-picture film die | pres 
tributor Arabie talking motion-pletum ig 
films. 


S 
The following films are available fe | mae 


export: The Flying Dreams—black and | sho, 
white—1,360 ft. long; The Oriental | por 
Dances—color—1,612 ft. long; TM | fires 
Story of a Mosque—biack and white | par 
918 ft. long; and A Night at an Egyp | ope 


tian Cabaret—black and white—190 | E 
ft. long. Press booklet of The Flyit ! 
Dreams film available.* 


nee 
Pearls tra 
Japan hin 


Ataka Shokal (K. Ataka & ©0) | ton 
(producer, exporter), 43 Aioi-dori & | low 
chome, Abeno Ku, Osaka, wishes © | 3% 
export direct all grades and types of | ash 
cultured pearls, from 3 mm. to 10 mm | gut 
in diameter. Available quantity | to 
upon size and quality desired. ant 
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gree! Products 


j Jj. Sas & Son, Ltd. (manufacturer, 
er, exporter of leather goods 
tartan novelties; also export mer- 
chant), 4 The Croft, Rayners Lane, Pin- 
per, Middlesex, wishes to export direct 
' | or through agent steel plates, oil-line 
- pipes, floating roofs, and other steel 


products. 
Textiles 


ant Margell Exports, Ltd. (ex- 
of general merchandise), Milton 
Bridge, Penicuik, Midlothian, wishes to 
direct or through agent high- 
quality Scottish made tweeds and wool- 


torte | 
scccrint | EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


ible.* 

(Chemicals 

| India 

| Bartar Trading Corp., Purani Mandi, 
turer, ey | Pirozabad, U.P., wishes to purchase 


van det | selenium powder. 
es to 


lamps ang Clothing 
ptive leafs | Kywait 
Samples | Rashed Al Shaikh Khaza’al (import- 
request to | @, retailer, wholesaler, commission 
vt merchant handling general merchan- 
dise), c/o The Kuwaitian Arab Develop- 
| ment Co., Ltd., Safat St., Kuwait, wish- 
'es to purchase direct U. S. summer- 
(manufac weight tropical suits, sport jackets, 


raat, Slie | and slacks. 
ct anchor, 
| Coke 


and thim- 
American | Denmark 

in sizes | Lineta, N. & P.M. Rasmussen (im- 
flet aveik | porting distributor of machinery and 
equipment for steelworks and_ship- 
yards), 117 Vester Voldgade, Copen- 
hagen, wishes to purchase direct and 
seeks agency for furnace coke. 














ducer @ Specifications for furnace coke for 
ire films, eypolas as follows: Carbon, min. 90%; 
ntary and ashes, max. 8%; water, max. 4%; sul- 
butors @ fur, max. 0.8%; size of lumps, min. 
on-pictu® | 120mm. The coke should be hard and 
To, wishé | not too porous and able to resist a 
> film di | pressure of min. 100-120 kg./cm.’, bet- 
jon-pletamy = ter 150/160 kg./cm’. 
; Specifications for furnace coke for 
ailable fF . Hlast furnaces as follows: The coke 
black and | thould be low in sulfur (not over 1.2 
Oriental | percent), strong, somewhat porous, and 
ng; The free from breeze smaller than % in. Ap- 
d white- parently, it may be of small size, if the 
an EgyP | ore is not too fine. 
\ite—1,913 Eoypt 
he Haddah, Abdul Ahad & Co. (engi- 
neering supplier, government  con- 
tractor), 78 Sharia Goumhouria, Ibra- 
him, Cairo, wishes to purchase 300,000 
, & Co) | tons of metallurgical coke with the fol- 
oi-dori $ | lowing specifications: Moisture, 2 or 
wishes @ | 3%; volatile substance, 0.8 to 1.2%; 
types of | ash, 8 to 10%; fixed carbon, 85 to 90%; 
to 10 mm. | Slfur, less than 1%; phosphor 0.01 
y depends to 0.03%; screening test, size 60 mm. 


_ and over 50%, from 40 to 60 mm. 50%. 
e Weebl) | April 8 1957 


Grain Elevators 


Egypt 

Haddah, Abdul, Ahad & Co. (engi- 
neering supplier, government contrac- 
tor), 78 Sharia Goumhouria, Ibrahim, 
Cairo, wishes to purchage 2 grain ele- 
vators. 


Iron 
Netherlands 


Koninklijke IJzergieterijen en Email- 
leerfabrieken “De Etna” N.V. (manu- 
facturer importing raw materials for 
own use), 17 Tramsingel, Breda, wishes 
to purchase direct semiphosphoric 
foundry pig iron in shipments of about 
1,000 tons; si-content, 3.0 to 3.5 per- 
cent. 


Machinery 


Italy 

Idelbrando Salamini (manufacturer, 
retailer of automobile radiators and ra- 
diators for industrial use, automobile 
and tractor tanks, tractor bodies), 19 
Via S. Girolamo, Parma, wishes to pur- 
chase direct machinery for manufacture 
of automobile radiators. 


Monaco 

E. R. Gaffie (Ets. IMAP), (manufac- 
turer of polyethylene bags, films, con- 
tainers, etc., 1 rue de la Source, Monte 
Carlo, wishes to purchase direct a 
printing machine and other material 
for processing polyethylene, 


Plastic Products 


Monaco 

E. R. Gaffie (Ets. IMAP), (manufac- 
turer of polyethylene bags, films, con- 
tainers, etc., 1 rue de la Source, Monte 
Carlo, wishes to purchase direct poly- 
ethylene bags, films, liners, tubing and 
contairers; and polyethylene pellets. 


Soda Fountain Equipment 


France 

Etablissements Charlionais & Cie 
(manufacturer of furniture for hotels 
and restaurants; retailer and wholesaler 
handling machinery, equipment, and 
supplies for same), 2bis Rue Claire- 
Pauilhac, Toulouse, Haute-Garonne, 
wishes to purchase direct and seeks 
agency for France and Northern Af- 
rica for good-quality automatic, coin- 
operated vending and dispensing ma- 
chines, for hot or iced beverages, can- 
dy, food products, etc., and soda foun- 
tain and related drink-serving equip- 
ment. Firm desires machines which 
will operate easily. Descriptive litera- 
ture and pricelists desired. 


Television Cabinets 
Belgium 

Societe Belge de Telecommunications 
S. A. “Telcom” (manufacturer of tele- 
phone and intercommunications sys- 
tems, radio-telephone equipment, ra- 
dios, public address and_ electronic 
equipment), 5 rue Vergote, Brussels, 
wishes to purchase direct readymade 
plastic molded television cabinets, 
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Indian Cigarette Maker 
Wants Consultant 


The Master Tobacco Co., India, 
Ltd., interested in manufacturing 
American-type cigarettes in In- 
dia, seeks the services of U. S. to- 
bacco consultant who would be 
able to blend an Americani-type 
cigarette. 

The firm would send samples of 
tobacco to the consultant for 
blending, and the formula would 
be supplied to the Indian firm 
when a satisfactory mixture had 
been found. The Master Tobacco 
Co. has 5 cigarette-making ma- 
chines now producing 500,000 
cigarettes a day. These machines 
are capable of turning out 1.5 
million cigarettes daily on a 2- 
shift operation. Interested parties 
should write to N. J. Gamadia, 
manager of the firm, 36 Maha- 
laxmi Bridge Arcade, Bombay 11, 











AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Alcoholic Beverages 


New Zealand 

Sales & Services (N. Z.) Ltd. (manu- 
facturers’ agent and distributor), Kents 
Buildings, 485 Khyber Pass Road, Auck- 
land, seeks agency for liquors, includ. 
ing wines, spirits, etc. 


Automobile Accessories 
and Equipment 


New Zealand 

Sales & Services (N. Z.) Ltd. (manu- 
facturers’ agent and distributor), Kents 
Buildings, 485 Khyber Pass Road, Auck- 
land, seeks agency for automotive 
spares, accessories, and equipment. 
Saudi Arabia 

Armando Lombardo (commission 
merchant), P. O. Box 135, Jidda, seeks 
agency for automobile spare parts. 


Chemicals 


Thailand 

B. L. Ann Limited Partnership (im- 
porting distributor of vitamin prepara- 
tions, sulfa drugs, pharmaceuticals, and 
chemicals), 780 Phanurangsi Road, Bu- 
rapha Palace District, Bangkok, wishes 
to obtain agency for chemicals, 


Drugs and Pharmaceuticals 
Thailand 

B. L. Ann Ltd., (importing distributor 
of vitamin preparations, sulfa drugs, 
pharmaceuticals, and chemicals), 780 
Phanurangsi Road, Burapha Palace 
District, Bangkok, seeks agency for 
pharmaceuticals, sulfa drugs, and vita- 
min preparations, 


Electrical Equipment 
New Zealand 
Sales & Services (N. Z.) Ltd. (man- 
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Investment Services 
Offered in London 


Jones, Lang, Wootton & Sons, 
a professional and agency serv- 
ice organization, is offering its 
services to American firms inter- 
ested in factory investment in the 
United Kingdom. 

The company reportedly special- 
izes in commercial premises in- 
cluding factory and shops, acting 
as agents for landlords and sell- 
ers, and advising purchasers or 
leesees on accommodations avail- 
able, term of sale, etc. The com- 
pany, established in 1836, is said 
to enjoy a high reputation in its 
profession. 

Interested firms are invited to 
correspond direct with the firm 
16/17 King Street, Cheapside, 
London, E.C. 2. 











ufacturers’ agent and _ distributor), 
Kents Buildings, 485 Khyber Pass Road, 
Auckland, seeks agency for electrical 
merchandise, including test instruments, 
meters, and appliances. 


Foodstuffs 


Morocco 

Armand Delacoste (importing distrib- 
utor of canned foods), 71 Rue Coli, 
Casablanca, seeks exclusive agency for 
biscuits from U. S. manufacturers lo- 
cated on the Atlantic coast. 


Hardware 
New Zealand 

Sales & Services (N. Z.) Ltd. (man- 
ufacturers’ agent and _ distributor), 
Kents Bldgs., 485 Khyber Pass Road, 
Auckland, seeks agency for hardware, 


including screws, fittings, hinges, 
catches, and locks. 
Industrial Equipment 
Peru 
South Pacific Industrial Supplies 


S.A. (importer of mining and construc- 
tion equipment and material), Jiron 
Apurimac 286, P. O. Box 1572, Lima, 
wishes to obtain agency for welding 
electrodes for ordinary steel structures 
and for special applications such as 
stainless steel. 


Jewelry 


New Zealand 

Sales & Services (N. Z.) Ltd. (manu- 
facturers’ agent and distributor), Kents 
Bldgs., 485 Khyber Pass Road, Auck- 
land, seeks agency for jewelry, such as 
necklaces, bangles, cuff links, tie slides, 
and costume and imitation jewelry. 


Metal Products 


New Zealand 

Sales & Services (N. Z.) Ltd. (man- 
ufacturers’ agent and _ distributor), 
Kents Bidgs., 485 Khyber Pass Road, 
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Auckland, seeks agency for sheetmet- 


als, including aluminum, steel, and 
stainless steel. 

Mining Equipment 

Peru 

South Pacific Industrial Supplies 
S.A. (importer of mining and con- 


struction equipment and material), Ji- 
ron Apurimac 286, P. O. Box 1572, 
Lima, seeks agency for equipment and 
machines for underground ore mining 
and open pit operations, concentrators 
and smelters. 


Novelties 
New Zealand 

Sales & Services (N. Z.), Ltd. (man- 
ufacturers’ agent’ and distributor), 


Kents Bldgs., 485 Khyber Pass Road, 
Auckland, seeks agency for fancy goods 
and novelty gifts, including stationery, 
paper knives, and leather cases; and 
advertising novelties, such as desk pads, 
letter openers, and key rings. 


Photographic Equipment 
Canada 

Gordon W. Gimbert (manufacturers’ 
agent), 125 Yonge Blvd., Toronto 12, 
Ontario, seeks agency for photographic 
equipment. 


Plastics 


New Zealand 

Sales & Services (N. Z.), Ltd. (man- 
ufacturers’ agent and_ distributor), 
Kents Bldgs., 485 Khyber Pass Road, 
Auckland, seeks agency for plastics— 
sheet, bar, rod, and fabricated. 


Rubber Products 
Mexico 

Britmex, S. A. (manufacturer of stor- 
age batteries; importer, wholesaler of 
general merchandise, lubrication addi- 
tives, liquid rubber, storage batteries), 
Lago Victoria No. 78, Mexico 7, D.F., 
is interested in being appointed as the 
exclusive Mexican importing distributor 
for liquid rubber products having either 
household or industrial applications, 
natural or synthetic compounds. 


Smokers’ Supplies 
New Zealand 

Sales & Services (N. Z.), Ltd. (man- 
ufacturers’ agent and_ distributor), 
Kents Bldgs., 485 Khyber Pass Road, 
Auckland, seeks agency for smokers’ 
requisites, including pipes. 


Sporting Goods 


Canada 
Gordon W. Gimbert (manufacturers’ 
agent), 125 Yonge Blvd., Toronto 12, 


Ontario, seeks agency for fishing tackle 
and sporting goods. , 
Mexico 

Centro Industrial Azteca, S.A. (man- 
ufacturer of inflatable plastic and rub- 
ber articles for beach and water use), 
Dr. Belisario Dominguez. No. 64 - 207- 
222, Mexico, D. F., seeks exclusive Mex- 
ican distributorship of water sports 
equipment, including swimming gog- 





gles, bathing caps, swimming fins, and 
dart guns. Firm is not interested ‘jy 
inflatable items, such as rafts, pools, 
floats, and water toys. 


New Zealand . 
Sales & Services (N. Z.), Ltd. (map. e 
ufacturers’ agent and  distriby and 





Kents Bldgs., 485 Khyber Pags Road 
Auckland, seeks agency for Sporting 
goods, 


Steel Products 


Mexico 

Britmex, S.A. (manufacturers 9 
storage batteries; importer, wholesale 
of general merchandise, lubrication ag. 
ditives, liquid rubber, storage batteries) 
Lago Victoria No. 78, Mexico 7, DF. 
is interested in being appointed aj the 
exclusive Mexican importing-distrinuty 
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for steel products of U. S. origin, gu is in 
as sheet steel, water pipe, fittings, con. | ™@ C 
nections, and special steels, Hv 
Surgical Instruments via 
Canada weel 

Gordon W. Gimbert (manufacturer clay, 
agent), 125 Yonge Blvd., Toronto 12 | N.} 
Ontario, seeks agency for surgical i | mim 
struments. Den 
Tools 0 
Canada Niel 

Gordon W. Gimbert (manufacturery oft 


agent) 125 Yonge Blvd., Toronto 12 gad 
Ontario, seeks agency for home work. tele 


shop tools. rive 
New Zealand 7 

Sales & Services (N. Z.), Ltd. (manu Pla 
facturers’ agent and distributor), Kents New 


Bldgs., 485 Khyber Pass Road, Auck- " 
land, seeks agency for tools, including a 
hammers, saws, chisels, planes, Fro 
wrenches, sockets, pullers, clamps, and I 





plyers. liss 
Toys ro. 
New Zealand file 


Sales & Services (N. Z.), Ltd. (man in 
ufacturers’ agent and distributor), | Ap 
Kents Bldgs., 485 Khyber Pass Road, 21 
Auckland, seeks agency for toys, & | do 
pecially kit sets or construction sets. 
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Australia tie 

William Gordon Gray, representing | M 
Gray’s Iron & Steel (importer of iro U 
and steel), 36 Bayview St., Williams | G 
town, Victoria, is interested in iron amd. | N 
steel building construction, reinforced | H 
concrete-steel sections, and prefabri- 
cated construction, and seeks technical 
information. Was scheduled to arrive | ™ 
April 3, via San Francisco, for a 14-day | F 
visit. K 

U. S. address: c/o Plaza Hotel, Post a 
and Stockton Sts., San Francisco, Calif | ° 
Itinerary: San Francisco; Los Angeles} d 
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Orleans; Washington, D. C.; and 
New York. 
_H, V. S. Kirby, representing H. V. S. 
Kirby Pty., Ltd., 324 Pitt St., Sydney, 
n. S. W., is interested in exporting 
woolen textiles to the United States, 
and in locating U. S. importing firm to 
jmport and distribute. Scheduled to ar- 
rive April 22, via San Francisco, for a 
yisit until about May 1. U. S. address: 
c/o Australian Consulate General, 636 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
San Francisco, Chicago, New York, Bos- 
ton, and Washington. 


Cuba 


Antonio Fernandez Suarez, president, 
Quimica Agricola e Industrial, S. A., 
QUIAGRI, Palacio Aldama, Reina #1 
esquina a Amistad, Depto. 305, Havana, 
js interested in obtaining representation 
in Cuba for agricultural and industrial 
chemicals manufactured by U. S. firms. 
Scheduled to arrive the middle of April, 
yia New York, for a visit of about 2 
weeks. U. S. address: c/o Hotel Bar- 
clay, 111 East 48th St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York; and Wil- 
mington, Del. 


Denmark 

Ove Hede Nielsen, representing Hede 
Nielsens Fabriker A/S (manufacturer 
of radios, TV, and bicycles), Godsbane- 
gade, Horsens, is interested in radio and 
television manufacture. Scheduled to ar- 
rive about April 18, via New York, for 


a 6-week visit. U. S. address: c/o RCA 
International Division, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Itinerary: 


New York, Washington, and Los An- 
geles. 


France 


Henri Malsert, representing Etab- 
lissements Henri Malsert (importer of 
copper wires for tool making; manufae- 
turer, wholesaler, exporter of suspended 
files), 47 rue Cuvier, Lyon, is interested 
in filing systems, Scheduled to arrive 
April 10, via New York, for a visit of 
2to 3 weeks. U. S. address: c/o Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, 50th St. and Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York. 


Germany 

Jochen Wolf, representing UWO-Ver- 
tried J. Wolf, 32 Trogerstrasse, Mu- 
nich 8, is interested in making contracts 
for export and import of houseware and 
hotel equipment, as well as pharmaceu- 
tieals. Scheduled to arrive in April or 
May, via New York. for a 3-week visit. 
U. S. address: c/o Miss Annemarie 
Gampert, 1125 Fifth Ave., New York 28, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 


Hong Kong 

Kenneth Roberts and Tse Lai Sang, 
representing Kwong Hing Tai Garments 
Factory Co., Ltd., 1033 Yee Kuk St. 
Kowloon, P. O. Box 5290, Hong Kong, 
are interested in buying textile fabrics 
of all kinds, such as shirtings, ladies’ 
dress fabrics, furnishing fabrics and cre- 
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tonnes, and men’s suitings, and in sell- 
ing the firm’s manufactured shirts, 
sport shirts, blouses, zipper jackets, and 
raincoats. 


They wish to obtain te@hnical infor- 
mation on the latest types of machinery 
for brassiere trade. Was scheduled to 
arrive April 4, via San Francisco, for a 
visit of 2 to 3 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Hong Kong Booth, U. S. World 
Trade Fair, in New York. Itinerary: 
San Francisco, Chicago, and New York. 


India 


D. B. Katrak, representing the Kha- 
tau Makanji Spinning & Weaving Co., 
Ltd. (Khatau Mills), Byculla, Bombay, 
is interested in buying latest textile ma- 
chinery, and extra long staple cotton. 
He wishes to visit textile mills, and 
seeks technical information on latest 
developments in textile manufacturing 
and processing industry. Scheduled to 
arrive April 20, via San Francisco, for 
a 2-month visit. 

U. S. address: c/o American Express 
Co., 253 Post St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Itinerary: San Francisco; Los Angeles; 
Las Vegas; El Paso; Dallas; New Or- 
leans; Atlanta; Clemson, S. C.; Raleigh; 
Washington; New York; Boston; Chi- 
cago; Detroit; and Buffalo. 


Italy 


Allesandro Pirera, representing 
TRANSCO, Via S. Maria Valle 4, Mi- 
lan, is interested in importing into Italy 
photographic machines and equipment. 
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a BFC handbook 
for U. S. businessmen 


$1.75 


From U. S. Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices, or from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 











Was scheduled to arrive March 23, via 
New York, for a 3-week visit. U. S, ad- 
dress: c/o Ansco, Export Dept., 435 
Hudson St., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Washington; New York and Bingham- 
ton, N. Y.; and Hoboken, N. J. 


Netherlands 


Joel C, den Hartog, representing self, 
91 Kostverlorenstraat, Zandvoort, is in- 
terested in expanding business relations 
with the United States in the field of 
exclusive women’s clothing, and men’s 
sport clothing. Was scheduled to arrive 
April 7, via New York, for a 2-week 
visit. U. S. address: c/o Netherlands 
Chamber of Commerce in the U. S., 
Inc., 551 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York and San Fran- 
cisco. 

M. L. Hes, representing Hes & Co. 
Textiel N.V., 45 Melkmarkt, Zwolle, is | 


‘interested in purchasing all kinds of 


fabrics for dress manufacture. Sched- 
uled to arrive April 19, via New York, 
for a 3-week visit. U. S. address: c/o 
K. Bouscher, 3135 Johnson Ave., Apt. 
17, Riverdale, N. Y. Itinerary: New 


‘York, and other cities not yet deter- 


mined. 

G. L. Oostergo, representing Hage- 
meijer & Co.’s Handelmaatschappij 
N.V. (exporter, commission merchant 
handling general merchandise), 112 van 
Eeghenstraat, Amsterdam, is interested 
in exporting shirts and blouses to the 
United States. Scheduled to arrive April 
11, via New York, for a week's visit. 
U. S. address: c/o Hagemeyer Trading 
Co. Inc., 150 Broadway, New York 38, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 


New Zealand 


Bruce J. Britten, representing P. E. 
Clark & Co., Ltd., and Butler Cycle & 
Motor Co., Ltd. (Associated Companies) 
(importer, wholesaler, retailer), 605-613 
Colombo St., Christchurch, is interested 
in motor accessories, chain saws, and 
outboard motors. Firm also imports, 
wholesales, and retails cycles, cycle ac- 
cessories, motor and rotary mowers, and 
cultivators. Scheduled to arrive April 
17, via San Francisco, for a month’s 
visit. 

U. S. address: c/o Thos. Cook & 
Son, Inc., 175 Post St., San Francisco 
8, Calif. Itinerary: San Francisco, Salt 
Lake City, Denver, Chicago, Detroit, 
Washington, and New York. 

Spain 

Carlos-Enrique Ramon Rius, repre- 
senting Isidro Ramon, Euras 8-10, Bar- 
celona, is interested in contacting Jew- 
elers desiring to import jewelry from 
Spain. He will exhibit products of his 
firm at the U. S. World Trade Fair in 
New York April 14-27, Scheduled to 
arrive April 12, via New York, for a 
month’s visit. U. S. address: ¢/o Span- 
ish Consulate General, 515 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, and Washington. 


Sweden 
Claes Axison Philip, representing AB 
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Ingeniorsfirman Axel Philip (importer, 
wholesaler, sales agent handling waxes, 
glycerin, solvents, and other chemicals; 
electrical high-tension material, electric 
motors, and hoisting equipment; also 
iron and steel ingots and metals), 16 
Sturegatan, Stockholm 0, is interested 
in contacting manufacturers and quali- 


fied export agents of plastic raw materi- - 


als, chemicals, metals, and electrical 
equipment. Was scheduled to arrive 
March 25, via New York, for a 4-week 
visit. 

U. S. address: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
50th St. and Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary to be arranged in New York. 


Taiwan 

Lin Yu-Chia, representing Taiwan 
Cement Corp., 62 Si Bing South Road, 
Taipei, and Tai Hon Fisher Co., P. O. 
Box 70, Taipei, is interested in visiting 
firms manufacturing cement-producing 
machinery, as well as firms producing 
cement, and visiting fisheries. He wish- 
es to obtain technical information on 
cement and fisheries. Scheduled to ar- 
rive the middle of April, via Los An- 
geles, for a month's visit. 

U. S. address: c/o Kem Manufactur- 
ing Co., Inc., 20 Wagaraw Road, Fair 
Lawn, N. J. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
Chicago, New York, Washington. 


Thailand 


Abby Gerson, representing Gerson & 
Sons, Ltd., 287 Silom Road, Bangkok, 
is interested in seeking technical infor- 
mation on heavy earth-moving equip- 
ment, generators, all types of pumps, 
trucks, and construction materials, and 
wishes to obtain agency for these com- 
modities. Scheduled to arrive in April, 
via New York, for a 6-month visit. 
U. S. address: c/o Bucyrus-Erie Co., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Milwaukee and Washington. 


Turkey 


Vasil Mengisoglu, representing self, 
Haracci Sokak 23, Galata, Istanbul, is 
interested in the importation of radio 
spare parts. Scheduled to arrive in 
April, via New York, for a month’s 
visit. U. S. address: c/o Savas Ando- 
niadis, 49 Bond St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Viet-Nam 


Gene A. Gregory, representing Viet- 
nam Development Co. (VIDECO), and 
Vietnam Advertising Co., 26 Duong Gia- 
Long, Saigon, potential manufacturer of 
radios, seeks agencies from U. S. man- 
ufacturers of industrial machinery, busi- 
ness machines and office equipment, 
electronics, chemicals, and graphic arts. 
He is in the United States for a visit 
of 2 to 3 months. 

U. S. address: c/o Harold L. Oram, 
8 West 40th St., New York, N. Y.; 
and c/o Richard P. Conlon & Associ- 


ates, 130 Bush St., San Francisco, 
Calif. Itinerary: Washington, New 
18 


York, Chicago, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, 
Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Dallas, Fort Worth, and return to 
New York. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision has published the follow- 
ing new trade lists of ‘which mim- 


eographed copies may be ob- 


tained by firms domiciled in the 
United States from this Division 
and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is 
$2 a list for each country. 
Most of these lists are prefaced 
by a brief review of basic trade 
and industry data collected in 
making the compilations. 
Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Equipment Importers and Dealers— 


Spain. February 1957. 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Colombia. Feb- 
ruary 1957. 

American firms, Subsidiaries, and Af- 
filiates—Australia. March 1957. 


Atomic Energy Equipment Manufac- 
turers and Suppliers—United Kingdom. 
March 1957. 

Bag and Bagging Exporters and Deal- 
ers—India. February 1957. 


Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, 
and Chandlers—Indonesia. March 1957, 
Business Firms—Nepal. March 1957. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—In- 
dia. March 1957. 

Curio, Novelty, and Handicraft Man- 
ufacturers and Exporters —Japan. 
March 1957. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers 
and Dealers—Costa Rica. February 
1957. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers 
and Dealers—Uruguay. February 1957. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Austria. March 
1957. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Colombia. Febru- 
ary 1957. 

Fertilizer Manufacturers and Export- 
ers—Brazil. March 1957. 


Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, 
and Exporters—Hong Kong. March 
1957. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers— 
Venezuela. March 1957. 

Iron, Steel, and Building Material 


Importers and Dealers—India. Febru- 
ary 1957. 

Iron, Steel, and Building Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—Japan. February 
1957. 

Naval Store Importers, Dealers, Pro- 
ducers, and Exporters—Finland. March 
1957. 

Oil—Animal, Fish, and Vegetable— 
Importers, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, 
and Exporters — Belgium. February 
1957. 


Oil—Animal, Fish, and Vegetable— 





ae 
Importers, Dealers, Producers, Refinery, 
and Exporters—Brazil. February 

Oil—Animal, Fish, and Vegetabje. 
Importers, Dealers, and Pr cers—Co, 
lombia. February 1957. a » 

Paper and Stationery Importers! apg 
Dealers—Chile. March 1957, 

Provision Importers and Dealers_ 
Ireland. March 1957, 

Textile Industry—Austria. Marg 
1957. 

Tobacco and Tobacco Products Ip. 
porters, Dealers, and Manufacturers 
Cuba. March 1957, 





Cane Sugar... 

(Continued from page 10) 
May 18 by the Iranian Ministry of 
Posts, Telegraphs, and Tel 
Tehran. Further information, incl 
specifications and contract terms, are 
available at the Iranian Embassy, 306 
Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, 
ma 


Iraq 


Supply, delivery, and erection of pow 
erline carrier equipment for Northern 
Iraq_ electrical 





system, bid deadline | 


June 10; supply, delivery, erection, and | 


supervision of operation of three 165, 
000 Ib./hr. gas-and oil-fired steam gen- 
erators and auxiliary equipment for 
Basrah power project, Southern Iraq 
June 17. Bids invited by the Develop 
ment Board and Ministry of Develop 
ment of the Iraq Government, Baghdad, 
Information regarding these tenders 
may be obtained from the Iraq Em 
bassy, 2135 Wyoming Avenue NW, 
Washington, D. C, 


New Zealand 


Casing, 2,500 linear feet; adapters, 
10; setting tools, 2; bids invited until 
April 23 by the stores manager, Minis 
try of Works, P. O. Box 8024, We 
ton.* Specifications are also av 
on loan from the New Zealand Gover 
ment Trade Commissioner, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 
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UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


conditions and outlook 
for United States investors 


75 cents 


From U. S. Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices, or from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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BFC Summarizes... 





Country and Regional Developments 


This article and the following four articles comprise a survey of the 
current situation in the trading areas of the world. 


The survey was prepared by the office of Economie Affairs, Bureau 


of Foreign Commerce. 


Western Europe Most Significant 
Trade Area for the United States 


U. S. trade with Western Europe increased sharply in 1956, Ex- 
ports were valued at $5.2 billion, 23 percent above that for the 
preceding year, while imports from the area totaled $2.9 billion, up 


_ 21 percent. 


Western Europe, the most important trading area for the United 


States, took 31 percent of the exports 
and supplied 23 percent of the imports. 


| The U. S. share of Western Europe’s 
| total foreign 


trade was appreciably 
larger in 1956. 

U. S. exports to Western Europe 
scored gains in almost all categories. 
Poor growing conditions in Europe con- 
tributed to heavy U. S. exports of farm 
products; shipments of grains, oilseeds, 


| fruits, and cotton rose substantially. 
| Reflecting 


the continuing industrial 
boom in Western Europe, demand for 
U. S. raw materials was heavy. Chemi- 
cals and fuels led the increase. With its 
economy operating at full capacity, 
Western Europe’s energy requirements 
led to greatly increased shipments of 
coal from the United States, even 
before the Suez crisis. As a result of 
the closure of the Suez canal, shipments 
of U. S. petroleum and coal rose still 
further in the last quarter of the year. 
The continued high level of industrial 
investment in Western Europe was 
underscored by the sizable increase in 
exports of U, S. industrial machinery. 

U. S.-imports from Western Europe 
were higher in almost all categories. 
Significant increases were registered in 
imports of iron and steel and non- 
ferrous metals. Paper, certain chemi- 
cals, and industrial machinery were also 
in greater demand. Textiles were 
Stronger in almost all sectors with the 
notable execption of synthetic fibers 
which continued to slump. 


Boom Begins To Level Off 


The economy of Western Europe con- 
tinued at a very high level in 1956, 
although late in the year the boom 
appeared to be leveling off. There were 
indications that a plateau was being 
reached even before the Suez crisis 
had its effect. The actual impact of 
the Suez crisis has been less severe 
than had been feared orginally. The 
combination of a mild winter, conserva- 
tion of supplies, and increased ship- 
ments from the United States resulted 
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in adequate fuel to maintain European 
industrial production and even permit 
some increase. Automobile production, 
however, has been hard hit by a slump 
in sales, partly caused by gasoline 
shortages and partly by tightened 
credit conditions in most countries, 

The Suez-erisis has increased dollar 
expenditures of many European coun- 
tries because of switches to dollar coal 
and oil and higher freight rates. It 
added to the economic difficulties of 
France, which now is considering meas- 
ures to limit further its imports both 
from dollar sources and other areas. 
Suez developments also have tended to 
accentuate the inflationary pressures, 
which were already building up in most 
Western European countries. - Many 
European countries have launched anti- 
inflationary programs of varying sever- 
ity, involving credit tightening, reduc- 
tion of expenditures in the public sector, 
and a dampening of industrial invest- 
ment. Degpite some slackening in the 
rate of European industrial expansion, 
induced in part by these measures, 
U. S. exports of capital goods to West- 
ern Europe should remain high in 1957, 
although the past year’s execptionally 
high level of imports is not likely to 
be surpassed. 


Rise in U. S. Exports Seen 


If the current high levels of Western 
European economic activity continue, 
as anticipated, U. S. exports to the area 
in 1957 may be expected to rise. moder- 
ately, although the increases probably 
will be less sharp than those of 1956 
and 1955. Most categories of products 
should share in this rise; exports of 
capital equipment may stay close to 
present levels, but shipments of coal 
and agricultural products may increase 
more than the general average. 

Progress toward dollar liberalization 
was recorded in 1956 until the Suez 
crisis. This development temporarily 
prevented further progress while coun- 


tries were evaluating its possible ef- 
fects. Prior to the Suez problem, major 
liberalization moves were made by 
Austria, Germany, and Italy. 

An important economic development 
of the year was the provisional agree- 
ment reached by six countries to form 
a European common market. A com- 
mon market treaty was scheduled to 
be signed late in March by the heads 
of France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg. If the 
common market treaty is ratified by 
all the signatory countries and its 
provisions are ultimately put into ‘full 
effect, the pattern of European eco- 
nomic life will change markedly over 
the next few decades, and the effects of 
the change will be reflected around the 
world. 


Goods Would Move Freely 


In essence, the European Common 
Market, when fully operative, would 
permit goods produced anywhere in the 
common market area:to move freely to 
any other part of the area without 
having to pay duties of any kind and 
without being subject to any import 
quota restrictions. Moreover, labor and 
capital would be able to move freely 
across national boundaries. A common 
external tariff also would be adpoted. 
The common market is a long range 
plan, and its full effects will not be 
felt for several years.. The countries 
involved in this project have a popu- 
lation of about 160 million, compared 
with 170 million of the United States. 


Austria 


Austria imported $76,206,000. worth 
of goods from the United States in 1956, 
an increase of 37 percent over 1955, 
and representing 7.8 percent of total 
Austrian imports in 1956. 


Austria exported $46,813,000 worth 
of goods to the United States in 1956, 
making up 0.37 percent of total U. S. 
imports, an increase of 37 percent over 
Austrian exports of $34,108,203 to the 
United States in 1955. 

The Austrian gross national product, 
which had risen by 10 percent in 1954 
and by 11 percent in 1955, rose by only 
4 percent in 1956 to reach approxi- 
mately $4 billion. Imports rose less 
rapidly during the year than exports 
so that the Austrian National Bank’s 
holdings of gold and foreign exchange, 
supplemented by capital transfers and 

(Continued on page 20) 
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(Continued from page 19) 
high receipts from tourism, increased 
by $55 million to reach $391 million, 
equal to about 5 months’ imports. 

Inflationary pressures have been kept 
relatively well under control until now, 
with only a 3-percent rise in the cost 
of-living. index during 1956. Employ- 
ment showed little change, while wages 
and salaries increased more rapidly 
than prices and substantially more than 
the overall increase in productivity. 

Industrial production expanded by 16 
percent in 1955, but only by 4.7 per- 
cent in 1956, reflecting a decline in 
capital goods production which in turn 
was due to the slackening rate of in- 
crease in new investment. New invest- 
ment, however, still made up about 
one-fourth of the gross national 
product. 

Austrian liberalization of dollar im- 
ports was increased in October 1956 
from 8 to 40 percent, based on the 1953 
level of trade with the dollar area. 
Dollar imggports immediately following 
the liberalization measure were not 
greatly affected, however, indicating 
that the liberalized items had previous- 
ly been rather freely licensed. Imports 
of U. S.-coal rose sharply at the end 
of the year, because of the decreased 
availability of European coal. 


Belgium-Luxembourg 


Trade between the United States and 
the Belgium-Luxembourg Economic 
Union (BLEU) made great strides in 
1956. 

U. S. exports to BLEU were valued 
at about $410 million in 1956, compared 
with $312 million in 1955. U.S. imports 
from BLEU in 1956 were estimated at 
$300 million, compared with $244 million 
in the preceding year. The United 
States took about 9.5 percent of total 
BLEU exports and accounted for al- 
most 12 percent of BLEU imports. 

U. S. agricultural exports made a par- 
ticularly good showing, with grains, 
oilseeds, and cotton registering the 
greatest gains. U. S. shipments to 
BLEU of coal and petroleum products 
went up sharply, particularly in the 
Jatter half of the year. Other U. S. 
exports which made large gains in- 
clude chemical products, steel scrap, 
and aircraft. Exports of most machin- 
ery categories were up slightly while 
automobiles for assembly remained 
close to 1955 levels. Textiles, steel- 
mill products, and pharmaceuticals 
showed declines. 

U. S. imports from BLEU increased 
in almost all categories, with the ex- 
ception of certain nonferrous metals. 
The sharpest increase in imports oc- 
curred in steel-mill products, glass sheet 
and plate, and diamonds. Imports of 
Belgian textiles were above 1955 levels 
in almost all categories, with synthetic 
fibers a notable exception. 

The Belgian economy experienced a 
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banner year in 1956, exceeding the al- 
ready prosperous level of 1955, and the 
outlook for 1957 is good. U, S. trade 
with Belgium should continue at high 
levels this year. 

The Belgian gross national product, 
which rose 5 percent in real terms from 
1954 to 1955, increased about 4 percent 
in 1956. Industrial production was 4 
percent above 1955, the previous record 
year. 

By the latter part of 1956, the Bel- 


gian economy was beginning to show 


moderate inflationary strains. Both 
wages and prices increased more rapidly 
than in the preceding year, and the 
retail price index had advanced by 3.2 
percent. 

Increase in private consumption com- 
bined with higher public and private 
investment expenditures contributed to 
greater demand. 

The strong demand for farm products 
probably will be maintained throughout 
the coming year. Consumption expend- 
itures also should grow moderately in 
step with increased incomes. 

With much of Belgian industry work- 
ing at near capacity levels in terms of 
labor and plant availability, the rate of 
industrial growth in 1957 will be moder- 
ate only. The level of industrial invest- 
ment, a necessary ingredient of long- 
term Belgian industrial expansion, was 
good in 1956 as a result of business 
optimism and high demand, and may 
continue favorable, provided the Gov- 
ernment’s deflationary plans do not 
prove to be so stringent that industry 
would be discouraged from expanding. 


Denmark 


Danish imports from the United 
States in 1956 amounted to $131 mil- 
lion, an increase of 42 percent over 1955 
imports of $92 million. The U. S. share 
of total Danish imports rose from 8.8 
percent in 1955 to 12 percent in 1956. 

Imports of coal and of grain from the 
United States increased notably, be- 
cause of short supplies in Europe. Im- 
ports of oilseeds also increased, and 
those of oilcake maintained their 1955 
level. As a result of Danish trade 
liberalization, there was a very material 
increase in imports of fruits, largely 
raisins and prunes, from the United 
States, while increases in imports of 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals may in 
part be ascribed to the same cause. 
Imports of aircraft from the United 
States also increased substantially. 

Danish exports to the United States 
rose from $77,050,000 in 1955 to $81,- 
486,000 in 1956, or by 5.8 percent. 
Declines in exports of canned hams and 
in the “miscellaneous animal and vege- 
table substances” category—principally 
seeds—were more than outweighed by 
increases for almost all other classes of 
goods. Beverages, chemicals, pharma- 
ceuticals, electrical goods, instruments, 
boats, furniture, textiles, and garments 
showed notable gains. Exports to the 


ey 


United States accounted for 7.4 
of total Danish exports, both in 
and in 1955. 

The deposit system of textile j 
licensing for OEEC products was aban. 
doned in 1956 and the articles involve 
were included in the regional free list, 
Late in the year free issuance of import 
licenses was applied for most dried 
fruits, including prunes, apricots, 
peaches, dates, and figs, from aj 
sources, giving excellent prospects of 
increased imports of these articles from 
the United States. 

The addition of raisins to the general 
free list late in 1955 was reflected jn 
greatly increased imports from the 
United States last year. Active plans 
to further liberalize imports from the 
dollar area have been postponed be 
cause of economic difficulties 
from the present shortage of petroleum 
products and increasing reliance on 
dollar fuel sources, 


France 


The high production level at which 
the French industry operated in 19% 
was reflected in increased requirements 
for basic raw materials and semifinished 
products, mahy of which were imported 
from the United States. 

U. S. exports to France in 1956 at- 
tained a new height of $680 million, 
compared with $462 million in 1955, 
representing a 22.4-percent increase. 
U. S. imports from France in the same 
period amounted to $223 million, a 
gain of approximately $20 million over 
1955, a 10.9-percent rise. 

The U. S. share of total French im- 
ports rose in 1956 to 12 percent, against 
the 9.8 percent registered in 1955. A 
slight gain also was noted in the modest 
French share of the U. S. market, which 
increased from 1.7 percent in 1955 to 
1.9 percent in 1956. The French import 
pattern from the United States in 19% 


1955 








was dominated by increasing needs for 


commodities such as wheat (due to the 
crop failure), corn, oilseeds, tobacco, 
sulfur, and particularly by higher im 
ports of coal and petroleum, chemicals, 
cotton, iron and steel, copper, machin 
ery, and electrical equipment. 

Because of the continuing strains on 
France’s resources brought about by 
the balance-of-trade deficit of over $1 
billion, and reflected in the 1956 loss of 
gold and dollar reserves amounting 
$776 million, the Government is com 
templating some reduction of the level 
of imports. If these reductions mater¥ 
alize, 1957 imports from the United 
States may well fall below the record 
level of 1956. Prospects for removal of 
quota restrictions on U. S. goods if 
the coming months do not look bright 

For the past several years France's 
gross national product has-been steadily 
rising. Based on 1955 prices, the gross 
national product in 1956 reached $50 
billion, compared with $48 billion 
1955. 

Dollar and gold reserves of the Bank 
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which at the end of 1955 
at $1,983 million, dropped to 
$1 207 million at the close of 1956. 


Industrial Production Rises 
French industrial production ex- 
rapidly in 1956. This was not 
lished, however, without symp- 
toms of economic dislocation, The Alge- 
rian operations absorbed considerable 
resources (estimated at $1 billion a 
year), swelling internal demand for 
and services, while the mobiliza- 
tion of reservists removed manpower 
from an already tight labor market. 


At the same time, purchasing power 
continued to be pumped into the econ- 
omy through investment, social-welfare 
expenditures, and price and export sub- 
sidies, The resulting gap between sup- 

and demand created persistent 
inflationary pressures which the Gov- 
ernment managed to keep partly in 
check, mainly by means of a more or 
less deliberate increase in imports. 

Treasury problems have been of 

concern to the Government; 
1956 ended with a budgetary deficit of 
$3 billion. Heavy defense expenditures 
and- other commitments seem to sug- 
gest that, despite all Government 
efforts, a sizeable budgetary deficit will 
continue for fiscal 1957, 


Germany 


The Federal Republic of Germany, 
including West Berlin, imported goods 
worth $946,719,000 from the United 
States in 1956, an increase of 24.4 per- 
cent, and representing 14.2 percent of 
total 1956 German imports. 

West German exports to the United 
States were valued at $494,011,000 in 
1956, an increase of 28.6 percent. 
The German exports represented 3.9 
percent of total U. S. imports. 

The gross national product, which 
rose by 8 percent in 1953 and 1954 and 
by 11 percent in 1955, increased by an 
estimated 7 percent in 1956. 


Industrial Output Up 8 Percent 


In 1956 total German exports reached 
$7.4 billion, a 20-percent increase over 
1955. Total imports increased to $6.7 
billion but only by 14 percent over 
1955, a reversal of the trend in 1955 
when imports grew at a more rapid 
rate than exports. The record trade 
surplus of $700 million, resulting from 
total 1956 foreign trade and the high 
interest rates prevailing in Western 
Germany, created a substantial in- 
flux of gold and foreign exchange which 
raised total foreign exchange reserves 
to $4.3 billion by December 31, 1956. 
About $3.3 billion, or 78 percent, of 
these reserves were in the form of 
gold and dollars. 

Industrial production averaged almost 
8 percent above 1955 and employment 
increased substantially with the un- 
employment rate dropping to 2.2 per- 
cent. The principal economic change 
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U. K.'s Economic Position Eased 


The extraardinary measures taken by 
the British Government at the turn 
of this year in completing arrangements 
with the International Monetary Fund 
and the Export-Import Bank for lines 
of credit totaling $1.8 billion, and some 
recent encouraging developments in the 
United Kingdom's foreign trade position 
appear to have restored international 
confidence in sterling and halted, at 
least temporarily, the drain on the 
sterling area’s reserves of gold and 
dollar exchange. 


February was the best month since 
the Suez crisis for the gold and dollar 
reserves held by Britain as banker for 
the sterling area, although the $63 mil- 
lion rise in that month to $2,147 million 
was made possible only because of 
special receipts. However, the sterling 
area’s dollar’ payments, exclusive of the 
heavy dollar payments for oil imports 
necessitated by the Suez crisis, were 
estimated at close to balance in Feb- 
ruary. 

The United Kingdom’s recent sur- 
pluses with other Western European 
countries of the European Payments 
Union also reflect in part a lessening 
of speculative pressures against sterling, 
which, in addition to the more direct 
impact on trade and industrial output 
resulting from the Suez crisis, have 
been responsible for much of Britain’s 
financial difficulties. 


Trade Balance Improved 


Last year a substantial rise in value 
of the United Kingdom’s total exports 
brought its trade into better balance 
than in any year since 1950, 

The most striking feature of the 
best export trade in 6 years was that 
much of the increase went to the non- 
sterling area, particularly the dollar 
area. The United States supplanted 
Australia as Britain’s best customer in 
1956. Exports to the United States rose 
from $559 million in 1955 to $728 mil- 
lion last year. With the United States 
still the leading supplier but with im- 
ports down $35 million to a total of 
$1,147 million, Britain’s trade deficit 
with that country was cut from $618 
million in 1955 to $419 million. 

Britain’s improved balance of trade 
with all areas last year, including the 


United States, lends weight to official 
statements that “the United Kingdom's 
trading position is essentially sound.” 
Despite the gains, however, Britain’s 
share of world trade continued to de- 
cline, although not as much as before, 
whereas the United States, Western 
Germany, and Japan continued to ad- 
vance on world markets. Nevertheless, 
predictions are that 1957 will also be a 
good year for British trade, 


Inflation Still Threatens 

Although the Government’s antiinfla- 
tionary monetary policy has helped 
dampen demand and bring the United 
Kingdom's trade into better balance, 
it has also resulted in some unemploy- 
ment—the automobile industry particu- 
larly has been hard hit—and other 
economically desirable, but politcially 
difficult, developments in the pattern of 
production and consumption. The con- 
tinued fight against inflation by such 
medsures poses problems for the Brit- 
ish authorities, which have been com- 
plicated by recent demands for another 
substantial round of wage increases in 
the engineering and shipbuilding trades. 

If the Government can carry through 
its anti-inflationary program, authori- 
ties believe that the British econ- 
omy can be brought into better balance. 
They are looking to cuts in the defense 
program to supplement increases in out- 
put expected from the heavy invest- 
ment in industry in the past 3- years 
and to make enough resources avail- 
able for the required expansion of 
investments and exports. A consider- 
able part of this added investment will 
be in the expanded atomic power 
program, which is considered the key 
to the United Kingdom’s future energy 
problems. 


American Investment High 


A number of new substantial U. S. 
investment projects were undertaken 
in the United Kingdom last year. In 
view of the British Government’s 
emphasis on developing the industrial 
economy of Northern Ireland and the 
special incentives given firms to estab- 
lish there, the largest growth in Amer- 
ican investment is expected to be in 
that part of the country. 





witnessed in 1956 was the general shift 
in emphasis from investment to private 
consumption. Where the main impulse 
for economic expansion from 1953 on 
had been investment, 
that impulse shift to private consump- 
tion. The labor market remained tight 
while unions continued their successful 
drive for shorter hours and a larger 
share of the national product. 

Most nonagricultural dollar goods 
now are allowed to enter Western 
Germany freely. Temporarily reduced 
tariff rates and increased import liber- 


mid-1956 saw 


alization in the industrial sector have 
not, however, brought the rate of in- 
crease of imports up to that of the 
rapidly expanding exports. 

The strongest pressure on the German 
economy still is the record height of 
the balance-of-payments surplus. In- 
flationary pressures have thus far been 
kept under control, however, as price 
indexes were up only 2 to 4 percent 
over a year ago, and the cost-of-living 
and retail price indexes showed even 
smaller increases. The outlook for 1957 

(Continued on page 36) 
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U. S. Trade With Latin American 
Area Expected To Hold High Level 


U. S. trade with the Latin American Republics in 1957 is expected 


to continue at the 1956 high level. 


In view of record U. S. imports in 1956 from Latin America, as well 
as substantial dollar receipts from other sources—private investment, 
tourist expenditures, some grant aid, and loans by the Export-Import 


Bank and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 
(IBRD)—U. S. exports to that area are 
expected to be high this year. On the 
other hand, the price decline of some 
major Latin American exports, such as 
copper, is an offsetting factor. 

In 1956, U. S. exports to Latin Amer- 
ican countries comprised 20.3 percent 
of U. S. exports to all countries, and 
U. S. imports from the Latin American 
area were 28.8 percent of U. S. aggre- 
gate imports. 

U. S. exports to the 20 Latin Ameri- 
can Republics in the second half of 
1956 totaled $1,975,461,000—including 
special category goods—an increase of 
5.3 percent over shipments in the Jan- 
uary-June period. 

For the year 1956, U. S. exports val- 
ued at $3,851,695,000 were 16.2 percent 
larger than the 1955 total of $3,314,- 
948,000, and exceeded that of any pre- 
ceding year except 1947. 

U. S. imports from Latin America in 
the second half of 1956, valued at $1,- 
722,489,000, dropped 9.6 percent below 
the high half-year total of $2,966,691,- 
000 in January-June. U. S. imports 
from Latin America for the year 1956, 
which totaled $3,629,180,000, were 9 
percent larger than the 1955 imports of 
$3,327,996,000, and comprised the all- 
time record. 

On the basis of fragmentary data, it 
appears likely that the United States 
increased slightly its share of Latin 
American foreign trade, which in 1955 
amounted to about 48 percent of aggre- 
gate Latin American imports and 45 
percent of exports. . 

As indicated, U. S. imports from most 
of the republics in the second half of 
1956 declined slightly, the principal 
exceptions being Venezuela (crude pe- 
troleum and residual oil) and Ecuador 
(bananas, coffee). Imports were slight- 
ly larger from Brazil (coffee, manga- 
nese) and Chile (copper, iron ore). 
Taking 1956 as a whole, the United 
States received larger values of sugar 
(chiefly from Cuba), copper, iron ore, 
manganese, petroleum, and _ coffee. 
Some declines occurred in imports of 
Chilean sodium nitrate, cocoa beans, 
and live cattle from Mexico. Practical- 
ly all large categories of U. S. exports 
showed an upward trend. 

Exports of the Organization for Eu- 
ropean Economic Cooperation (OEEC) 
countries to Latin America in the 9 
months January-September 1956 totaled 
$1,393,383,000, an increase of 1.4 per- 
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cent over the 1955 results for the like 
period. OEEC countries’ imports from 
Latin America totaled $2,094,561,000 in 
January-September 1956 as against $1,- 
793,361,000 in January-September 1955. 

The Suez crisis had the effect of 
strengthening the demand for and prices 
of some Latin American exports, while 
increasing outlays in some cases as the 
result of higher shipping costs and 
higher prices for some products. 


Caribbean Outlook Favorable 

The outlook is most favorable in the 
Caribbean area—except Colombia and 
Haiti—and in Peru. The economie sta- 
bilization programs in Chile and Bo- 
livia, together with new investments 
and development projects, have im- 
proved the outlook in those countries, 
despite some uncertainties such as the 
price of metals. Increased copper pro- 
duction and heavier exports of other 
products are expected to raise Chile’s 
export total, despite some price .de- 
cline. 

Further expansion of Brazil’s trade 
also appears likely, although the avail- 
ability of dollars for “general” imports 
is held down by the requirements for 
imports of petroleum and other neces- 
saries. Some improvement in the River 
Plate countries may eventuate, but 
these countries, more than others, are 
dependent upon the European outlook. 
In Ecuador, imports were running 
ahead of exports in the latter part of 
1956. ; 

Renewed interest in stimulating pri- 
vate enterprise and investment was 
evident in Central America and the 
West coast countries of South America. 
In Brazil, the Government forwarded 
to Congress a bill to establish a system 
by which private enterprise could ex- 
pand production of electric energy in 
the same manner as the State under- 
takings. The new Dominican mining 
law of May 6, 1956, was followed by 
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the enactment on August 30, 1956, of a 
law ,establishing the conditions under 
which petroleum concessions ghalj be 
granted. 


For the first time since 1945, thy 
Venezuelan Government awarded ney 
petroleum concessions, bringing jy 
close to $350 million in cash pa 
and laying the basis for further expan. 
sion of the industry. Bolivia granted a 
new oil concession to a U. S. company, 
Several Central American countries 
granted oil concessions. . 

A double-tax treaty between the 
United States and Honduras was signeq 
on June 25, 1956, and brought into 
force on February 6, 1957. The Uniteg 
States signed an investment gu 
agreement with Cuba, enabling the I. 
ternational Cooperation Administration’ 
(ICA) to offer insurance to cover new 
private investments in Cuba agains 
currency inconvertibility and against 
loss by expropriation. 

The trend in South America toward 
freer exchange and less bilateralism has 
aided U. S. trade. Brazil’s formation of 
the Hague Club, providing for mult. 
lateral clearings in Europe, and Argen- 


tina’s adhesion to the Paris Club, were 


helpful to the South American coun. 
tries by providing some additional flexi 
bility in their trade, but these arrange 
ments so far do not appear to have re 
sulted in any significant trade shifts, 

The trade committee of the U. N, 
Economic Commission for Latin Amer 
ica (ECLA), meeting at Santiago 
Chile, in November 1956 set up work 
ing groups to study the structure ofa 
regional market and procedures for its 
establishment, with instructions to re 
port to the ECLA meeting at La Pa 
in May. 

The Ministers of Economy of the § 
Central American countries, meeting @t 











Guatemala City in February 1956, gave | 


general approval 
to create a free-trade zone for speti~ 
fied commodities and the other toe 
tablish special privileges and tax o& 
emptions for industries classified as re 
gional industries. However, the prac 
tical details of both agreements remaili 
to be worked out. 

Important new industrial enterprisé, 
including steel, metalworking, and im 
dustrial chemical plants, have been im 
augurated, and plans for new indus 
tries are under way in all of the te 
publics. In Brazil, Argentina, and Mex 
ico plans for the manufacture of trucks, 
jeeps, and stationwagons with a large 
proportion of locally made components 
were advanced. Expenditures for high 
way construction have risen sharply: 

Most of the Governments gave strong 
support to the promotion of industrial 
development, including new tax incen 
tive legislation. 
velopment programs have shown 0 
concern for other sectors of the ecom 
omy, including transport needs, mor 
encouragement to exports, and improve 
ment of domestic food supplies. 
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Argentina 


¥. 8. exports to Argentina in the sec- 
ond half of 1956 rose to $117,783,000 
from $94,384,000 in the first half of the 
year, an increase of 24.8 percent. U. S. 
for the year 1956, amounting to 
| $212,167,000, were 43.3 percent above 
| the 1955 total of $148,001,000. 
U.S. imports from Argentina in July- 
December 1956, $53,452,000, dropped 48 
t from the January-June total of 
$79,128,000. For the year 1956, U. S. im- 
of $132,580,000 were 5.2 percent 
above the 1955 total of $125,996,000. 
Argentine preliminary official statis- 
tics show total imports of $1,113,400,000 
in 1956, of which the United States sup- 
20.2 percent, as against the U. S. 
share of 13.1 percent out of total im- 
of $1,172,493,000 in 1955. Argen- 
tine exports totaled $910,938,000 in 1956 








| and $928,119,000 in 1955, of which the 
| U.S. took 12.4 percent and 12.7 percent, 


respectively. 

Argentine participation in the U. S. 
market for foreign goods amounted to 
1.1 percent in each of the past 2 years. 


Imports Expected To Rise 

It is believed that Argentina’s need 
for substantial replacement of capital 
goods and for additional equipment for 
transportation, public utilities, and pe- 
troleum development will give rise to 
increased imports. A substantial portion 
of these doubtless will come from the 
United States, especially the not incon- 
siderable portion financed from U. S. 
loans or credits. Early in 1957 the Ex- 
port-Import Bank announced the sign- 
ing of a loan agreement with Argentina 
for $56,155,000 to assist in the purchase 
in the U. S. of transportation equipment 
and services. This loan was drawn under 
a $100-million line of credit authorized 
to Argentina in September 1956. 

Execution of the development pro- 
grams proposed for the power and pe- 
troleum industries will depend largely 
upon the availability of foreign credits. 

In February 1957 the World Bank 
sent a mission to Argentina to study 
the general econoygic situation and the 
Government’s investment plans. 

The rapid rehabilitation of the live- 
stock industry and the good crop situa- 
tion, except corn, have strengthened 
business confidence. A record cotton 
crop was put in. The year 1957 opened 
with an active wool market. 

Since the adoption of a new import 
and foreign-exchange system in 1955, 
increasing liberality has been shown 
with respect to import authorizations. 
More and more commodities formerly 
included on the list of goods which could 
be imported at the official exchange rate 
of 18 pesos to the dollar but which re- 
quired prior import authorization from 
the Central Bank have been shifted to 
the list of goods for which exchange 
must be purchased in the free market 
but for which no prior authorization is 
required. No distinction is made under 
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this system between imports from hard- 
or soft-currency countries. 


The Provisional Government has 


made it clear that it favors increased . 


foreign investment in many fields not 
explicitly reserved for national develop- 
ment. A significant flow of capital in- 
vestment, much of it of U. S. origin, 
took place in 1956 and, barring unfore- 
seen developments, should continue in 
1957. 


a e 
Bolivia 

U. S. trade, total imports and exports, 
with Bolivia in the last half of 1956 was 
valued at $41.2 million, as compared 
with $47.6 million in the first half of the 
year, a drop of about 13 percent. How- 
ever, the trade in the last half of 1956 
was about 1 percent greater than it was 
in the comparable period of 1955. 

The United States long has been the 
principal supplier of the Bolivian mar- 
ket. Its share of the trade has fluctu- 
ated from approximately 49 percent of 
Bolivia's total imports in 1948 to 39 
percent by 1955. Argentina is the second 
most important supplier, and Germany’s 
share of the trade has risen from a neg- 
ligible value to 9 percent of the total 
in 1955. 

Bolivia traditionally depends upon the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
as markets for its export products in 
the proportion of about two-thirds to 
the United States and one-third to the 
United Kingdom; but in 1956 the United 
States share declined and the British 
share increased to approximately 55 and 
40 percent respectively. Increased ship- 
ments of tin to the United Kingdom and 
trade financing arrangements with Brit- 
ish interests account for the shift. 

Bolivia’s imports in the first 6 months 
of 1956 were valued at about $35 mil- 
lion. For the year 1955, imports were 
estimated at $84.4 million. Bolivia’s 
exports in 1956 are estimated to have 
been slightly higher than the 1955 ex- 
ports which were valued at approxi- 
mately $103 million. 

Foodstuffs constituted 88.4 percent of 
the value of all imports into Bolivia in 
1955. Higher tin prices on the world 
market were responsible for the in- 
creased value of Bolivian exports in 
1956. Actual production of many of Bo- 
livia’s principal minerals, including tin 
and wolfram, was lower than in 1955 
and preceding years. 


Stabilization Council Appointed 


A National Monetary Stabilization 
Council was appointed in August 1956 
to study Bolivia’s serious fiscal prob- 
lems and make recommendations for 
the control of inflation and general eco- 
nomic improvement. 

The recommendations of the National 
Stabilization Council were adopted and 
became operative as the National Sta- 
bilization Program on December 15, 
1956. 

The basic stabilization decrees pro- 


vided for the abolition of the system of 
multiple rates of exchange; the aboli- 
tion of import and export license re- 
quirements and of price controls; the 
introduction of a new lower customs 
tariff, with the cancellation of the 
ce. i. f. currency devaluation su:charges; 
the freezing of salaries for a period of 
one year; a system of adjustments in 
daily wages to compensate for the an- 
ticipated increase in the cost of living, 
and, where applicable, for discontinu- 
ance of subsidized commissary food 
prices; suspension of imports at subsi- 
dized prices; adjustment of social secu- 
rity contributions; and changes in 
banking and rent control regulations. . 
A new Bolivian Social Security Code 
was promulgated December 14, 1956. 


Since the adoption of the stabilization 
program the value of the boliviano has 
remained fairly constant at 7,400 to 
7,600 to the dollar. Previously, under 
the multiple-exchange rate system, the 
free market rate rose from 4,060 boliv- 
ianos. to the dollar in December 1955 to 
12,000 in December 1956. 


The Bolivian Government is taking 
an increasingly liberal attitude toward 
foreign capital investment. A_ special 
commission is drafting a new commer- 
cial code; the new petroleum code and 
regulations were put into effect Febru- 
ary '25, 1956, to encourage large-scale 
development of Bolivian petroleum re- 
sources by foreign oil companies; and 
an Investment Guaranty Agreement 
was signed with the United States Sep- 
tember 23, 1955. 


Brazil 


U. S. exports to Brazil in 1956 were 
valued at $292.8 million, an increase of 
21.7 percent over the 1955 total of 
$240.5 million. Imports from Brazil were 
valued at $745.4 million in 1956, or 17.9 
percent higher than the 1955 total of 
$632.2 million. Exports to Brazil repre- 
sented 1.77 percent of the value of total 
U. S. exports—excluding special cate- 
gory merchandise—in 1956, and 1.76 
percent of the value of 1955 exports. 
Imports from Brazil represented 5.92 
percent of the total value of U. S. im- 
ports in 1956 and 5.55 percent of the 
total in 1955. 

U. S. imports from Brazil were re- 
markably consistent throughout the 
year; the value for the second half of 
1956 of $374.8 million was only about 1 © 
percent higher than the first semester's 
imports of $870.6 million. Exports to 
Brazil in the last 6 months of 1956, 
however, were valued at $155.4 million, 
compared with $137.4 million in the 
first half of the year, an increase of 
about 13 percent. 


Export Value Increases 
Brazil’s exports in 1956 were valued 
at the equivalent of $1,472 million in 
1956, a gain of 3.4 percent over 1955 
exports of $1,423 million. The United 
(Continued on page 24) 
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U. S. Trade... 


(Continued from page 23) 

States was Brazil’s leading customer in 
both years, having accounted for 
slightly over 50 percent by value of 
total export shipments in 1956 and 42 
percent in 1955. The value of Brazil's 
imports in 1956 totaled $1,235 million, 
or about 5.5 percent below the 1955 
total of $1,307 million. The United 
States was the chief supplier of Brazil's 
imports in both years, having accounted 
for 29.2 percent of the total in 1956 and 
23.6 percent in 1955, 

Heavier shipments of coffee at good 
prices account almost entirely for the 
increased value of United States im- 
ports from Brazil in 1956, although 
shipments of manganese and iron ore 
have become important trade items. 
Significant gains were made in U. S. 
exports of industrial machinery, auto- 
motive vehicles, and heavy chemicals. 


Trade Outlook Good 


With a favorable crop outlook and 
assuming continued firm world prices 
for coffee, which constituted about 70 
percent of the total value of exports in 
1956, Brazil should be able to maintain 
or even exceed the 1956 level of trade. 

Developments which may be expected 
to increase U. S. trade with Brazil in 
1957 include: Heavy U. S. investment in 
new or expanded industrial enterprises, 
including automotive and heavy electri- 
cal equipment; PL 480 agreements for 
sales of wheat and lard; the strength- 
ening of the cruzeiro in terms of the 
dollar in the last half of the year; and 
the revision of minimum premiums in 
the exchange auction system, which is 
expected to reduce the competitive ad- 
vantage enjoyed in the past by imports 
from nonconvertible currency areas. 

Eximbank loans ffor construction, 
power, and industrial development pro- 
grams totaled about $226 million in 
1956, with additional credits anticipated 
in 1957. However, credits totaling $125 
million for railway rehabilitation and 
port improvement have not been made 
available as yet, pending the establish- 
ment of administrative machinery in 


| Chile 


U. S. exports, including reexports, to 
Chile showed a significant increase in 
1956, rising from $90,969,000 in 1955 
to $154,353,000 in 1956, an increase of 
approximately 70 percent.’ 

Imports from Chile also registered an 
increase for the period, although not 
as great, rising from $200,852,000 in 
1955 to $235,778,000 in 1956, an increase 
of 17 percent. 

The striking increase in exports to 
Chile apparently was owing in some 
measure to the Chilean Decree of April 
1956 revising the exchange and import 
system. This appears to be substantiated 
by an examination of 6 months’ data, 
bearing in mind that the decree did 
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not go into effect unti] April 20, 1956. 
In the first 6 months of 1956, U. S. 
exports to Chile rose by 36 percent 
over the corresponding period in 1955, 
from $43 million to $58 million; but 
there was an increase of 100 percent, 
if we compare the rise from $48 million 
in July—December 1955 with 96 million 
dollars in the corresponding period of 
1956. 


Foreign Trade Pattern Alters 


It is evident, also, from Chilean 
foreign trade data for the first 7 months 
of 1956, the latest available, that Chile’s 
foreign trade pattern was altered by 
the April decree plus a new policy 
pointed toward giving Chile’s foreign 
commerce a more multilateral char- 
acter. Whereas the VU. S. share of 
Chilean imports for the first 4 months 
of the year totaled 41 percent of the 
total, the U. S. share of Chilean im- 
ports for the first 7 months had in- 
creased to 45 percent of the total. 


The decree of April 20, 1956, was one 
of the most significant measures taken 
by the Government in the year. It elim- 
inated the system of fixed multiple 
exchange rates and import and export 
licensing. The new system established 
a single rate of exchange, the bank 
rate, which applied to all imports and 
exports and to most other transactions 
related to trade, as well as Government 
transactions. Capital transactions and 
other invisible transactions are carried 
out in the brokers’ free market. The 
rate is permitted to find its own level, 
but the Central Bank, through the use 
of a stabilization credit, has followed 
a policy of smoothing out short-run 
fluctuations. 


Restrictions Eased 


In addition, the new system substan- 
tially reduced import and export re- 
strictions. A single list of permitted 
imports was established, and imports 
of these goods are allowed in any quan- 
tity without the requirement of an 
import license. The only requirement 
is that the importer must place a 
deposit ranging from 5 to 600 percent 
of the value of the merchandise. Goods 
on the permitted list generally are 
commodities considered essential to the 
Chilean economy and which cannot be 
supplied in sufficient quantity by the 
domestic industry. 

The year 1956 showed a considerable 
improvement in the investment climate 
and important new investments were 
made in the country. The stabilization 
program in itself did much to restore 
a spirit of confidence, and toward year’s 
end optimism that financial stability 
could be achieved increased. 

The Foreign Investment Law of 1954, 
(see Foreign Investment Law and Regu- 
lations of Chile, WTIS. Part I, No. 
55-93) the Copper Law of 1955, and 
the Nitrate Referendum of 1956 all 
designed to make new capital invest- 
ment more attractive and substantial 


ey 


evidence existed that these me 
were succeeding in doing this, T; 
year’s end a new bill that would i 
exploration and development of 
leum by private capital was int 

in the Congress. Passage of this Meas. 
ure should result in significant invest. 
ments in this industry. 


Colombia 


U. S. statistics show that export 
ato Colombia in 1956 were valued a 
US$315,136,000 and imports at US$409. 
257,000; both exports and imports de. 
clined from the preceding year by 49 
percent and 7.4 percent, respectively, 


In terms of the total value of Q 
lombia’s foreign trade for the first 1j 
months of 1956, the United States sup. 
plied 62.2 percent of Colombia’s imports 
and purchased 70.5 percent of exports 
The U. S. share of Colombia’s trade 
in this period was substantially the 
same as in 1955 when the correpsond 
ing percentages of imports and exports 
were 62.9 percent and 72.2 percent, 

The Colombian economy continued to 
expand rapidly in 1956. Import demand 
increased, but because of reductions in 
Colombia’s foreign exchange earnings 
from coffee exports in the past 2 years, 
the demand could not be satisfied, 


Import Controls Imposed 


A serious backlog of exchange re | 
mittances developed which forced the | 


Government to impose stringent import 
and exchange controls in order to re- 
duce imports to unessential items and 
accumulate sufficient exchange earn 
ings to pay off the backlog. The new 
regulations also are expected to stimu- 
late local production of goods which 
can be substituted for imports by pre 
tecting local producers from foreign 
competition. If the new exchange re 
strictions are effectively applied, im 
ports in 1957 will be reduced consider 
ably below 1956 levels. 


The new import and exchange controls 
put into effect in late 1956 prohibit the 
import of many nonegsential items and 
raise the import cost 
goods by the imposition of ad valorem 
stamp taxes in addition to regular cut 
toms duties and by making it necessary 
that exchange for many imports be pur- 
chased on the-free market. The current 
free market rate for dollars is more 
than double the official rate. 


Foreign investment was particularly 
heavy in petroleum activities in 1956 
because of the passage of more liberal 
tax legislation in 1955. While it is poe 
sible that exchange difficulties in 196 
may have retarded foreign investment 
to some extent, the investment ci 
mate remains favorable. Exchange Te 
mittances covering payments of div- 
dends and royalties were held up in 1956, 
but the Government has announced that 
exchange will be provided to meet these 
obligations in the future. 
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Cuba 


Trade between the United States and 
Cuba in 1956 increased almost 11 per- 
cent over that in 1955, the increase in 
U, S. exports to that country exceeding 
the expansion in imports. Imports were 
yalued at $457 million in 1956, or 8.3 
percent over the 1955 total of $422 mil- 
lion. 

Exports to Cuba amounted to $511 
million in 1956, compared with $451 in 
1955, an increase of 13.3 percent. A 
Jarge part of the expansion in U. S. 
exports to Cuba occurred in the last 
half of the year and the entire increase 
jn imports from Cuba took place in the 
first half of the year. 


Exports to Cuba from July to De- 
cember amounted to $263, million and 
to $249 million in January-June 1956, 
compared with $225 million in the last 
half of 1955 and $226 million in the 
first semester. U. S. imports from Cuba 
declined from $261 million in the first 
half of 1956 to $195 million in the last 
6 months. This compares with $221 mil- 
lion and $200 million in the comparable 
periods of 1955. 

Cuban trade data for 1956 are not 
available and probably will not be re- 
leased for several months. However, the 
Cuban National Bank has estimated 
that exports for the year amounted to 
$693.5 million, or nearly $100 million 
more than in 1955. On the basis of 
U. S. import data, it appears that the 
United States, as in 1955, purchased 
almost two-thirds of Cuba’s total ex- 


U. $. Exports Increase 


A very preliminary estimate of Cuba’s 
import trade in 1956 gives a total of 
$680 million, which would indicate that 
the United States supplied over 75 per- 
cent of total purchases, compared with 
735 percent in 1955. However, the pre- 
liminary estimate of the import total 
may be low, considering that the in- 
bound cargo volume entering Havana 
in the last quarter of the year estab- 
lished a new record. Compared with 
total imports into Cuba in 1955 of $575 
million, the estimate for 1956 of $680 
million would indicate an increase of 
$105 million, or over 18 percent. 

The expansion in U. S. exports to 
Cuba in 1956 was spread throughout 
the commodity list, the most substan- 
tial increase being in foodstuffs, partic- 
ularly grains and preparations. An ex- 
ception to the general pattern took 
place in automobiles, parts and acces- 
sories. Exports to Cuba in these items 
declined from $46 million in 1955 to $43 
million. 

Given reasonably stable political con- 
ditions, the outlook for 1957 is for a 
continued growth in the two-way trade 
between Cuba and the United States. 
The Gross National Product of Cuba 
for 1956 has been estimated at $2,500 
million, an increase of 10 percent over 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Canadian-U. S. Trade Sets Record 


U. S. trade with Canada set new high 
records in 1956. U. S. exports, includ- 
ing reexports, amounted to $4,141 mil- 
lion. General imports totaled $2,893 mil- 
lion, as compared with $3,404 million 
for exports and $2,653 million for im- 
ports in 1955, 


The large 22-percent increase in U. S. 
exports was the notable feature of the 
trade. The 9-percent rise in imports, 
although large by ordinary standards, 
was comparatively much less. The dis- 
parate development in the two branches 
of the trade widened the normally 
large excess of U. S. exports to about 
$1,248 million, also a new high figure. 


U. S. Important Trade Partner 


As Canada’s largest supplier and cus- 
tomer, the United States contributed 
about 73 percent of its imports and 
took about 59 percent of its exports. 
Canada took 24 percent of total U. S. 
exports and supplied 23 percent of its 
imports. These ratios show only frac- 
tional changes from other recent years. 
Their static character is noteworthy 
only in relation to the pasition of other 
participants in the two countries’ trade 
notwithstanding the marked rise in 
their business with each other. 


Inasmuch as prices advanced during 
the year, the increase in exchange of 
merchandise between the countries un- 
doubtedly was somewhat less in volume 
than in value, although data are not 
yet available to measure the volume 
gain. For Canada, however, the price 
rise was mitigated by the advance in 
the Canadian dollar in the second half 
of the year to a premium of more than 
4 U. S. cents. The source of the pre- 
mium was a great flow of investment 
funds into Canada, which more than 
compensated for the greater deficit in 
the country’s international balance of 
payments. This inflow helped finance 
the expansion in Canadian consumption 
on the one hand, while on the other it 
encouraged imports by making them 
relatively cheaper for Canadian dollar 
purchasers. 


Demand for Producer Goods Heavy 


The pattern of the expanded U. S./ex- 
port trade in 1956 featured producer 
goods. Because the generating force 
in the Canadian boom continued to be 
large capital outlays for the develop- 
ment of resources and other produc- 
tion and service facilities, machinery 
and steel felt the heaviest impact of 
demand, mostly in items either not 
made in Canada or required in quanti- 
ties in excess of domestic capacity. 

Industrial machinery occupied first 
place in U. S. exports to Canada, as in 
past years. Rolling mill products, in- 
cluding structural steel, and pipes and 
tubes recorded extremely large ad- 
vances which about doubled the value 
of the trade. Agricultural machinery 


also showed a large gain (in consequence 
of the upturn in Canadian farmer in- 
come after several years of indifferent 
conditions. Bituminous coal exports 
increased as the result of the activity 
of Canadian industry, iheluding the 
steel industry, and steel scrap exports 
were about three times the 1955 level. 

Among consumer goods, exports of 
finished cars showed a gain, and parts _ 
an even larger increase. Electrical ap- 
paratus, both finished goods and parts, 
was among the important increases. 

Almost all categories of exports re- 
flected the phenomenally high level of 
Canadian activity and prosperity. 

Canadian imports of~capital goods 
from all countries increased by 40 per- 
cent during the year, according to 
Government estimates, whereas imports 
of consumer goods rose by only 10 per- 
cent. 

In U. S. imports from Canada, thé 
special features were further great in- 
creases in iron ore and petroleum im- 
ports from recently developed Cana- 
dian resources. Lumber imports showed 
some decline as the result of the fall- 
ing off in home building activity in 
the United States. This decline in the 
leading wood and paper import cate- 
gory, however, was overshadowed by 
the continued advance in newsprint, 
the largest single import. The nonfer- 
rous metals trade featured further 
gains in aluminum, copper and nickle. 

The outlook is for some further in- 
crease ‘in trade between Canada and 
the United States in 1957. The Canadian 
economy continues in a relatively bouy- 
ant position, although there are indi- 
cations of consolidations and readjust- 
ments growing out of the rising cost of 
financing and the effect of tightening 
credit for seme types of expansion. 

Forecasting for revenue purposes on 
the occasion of presenting the 1957-58 
Federal budget to Parliament on March 
14, the Finance Minister said he expect- 
ed the high level of Canadian economic 
activity to continue throughout the 
year. Expansion will be at a somewhat 
more moderate pace but strong enough 
to assure further increases in produc- 
tion and employment and a continua- 
tion of the rising standard of living, he 
said. He expects the gross national 
product to rise another 5 percent to 
C$31%4 billion, of which about a third 
will be due to increasing prices. 

The official view, therefore, appears 
to expect an advance over the whole 
year of roughly half of last year’s in- 
crease, when the gross material product 
rose 11 percent, of which about 7 per- 
cent was in volume. 

In this state of the economy, ex- 
ports to Canada should continue to in- 
crease. Canadian industries also ap- 
pear to have confidence in another year 
of steady growth in U. S. business 
which will expand imports from Canada. 
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Greater Demand Foreseen for U. S. 
Goods in Far Eastern Countries 


Developments in the Far East presage a continued high level of 


demand for U. S. goods in 1957. 


This demand reflects the accelerated pace of industrial develop- 
ment coupled with stepped-up requests for U. S. surplus agricultural 
commodities. Although the flow of U. S. capital to the area has not 


increased notably, investment opportu- 
nities continue to develop. 

U. S. trade with the Far East in the 
second half of 1956 was marked by a 
substantial growth in American exports, 





Since extensive economic annual re- 
views of the principal Far Eastern 
countries have been published recently 
in the Foreign Commerce Weekly, in- 
dividual country summaries have not 
been appended to this regional summary. 

Annual reviews of these countries for 
1956 are contained in the issues of Jan- 
uary 21, pages 16-19; January 28, pages 
Pn and prerenry 4, 1957, pages 3-5. 
which totaled approximately $1,266 mil- 
lion, compared with $867 million for the 
corresponding period of 1955, an in- 
crease of over 46 percent. General im- 
ports from the area declined slightly 
from the July-December 1955 level, $818 
million to $815 million. 


Exports to the Far East rose from 
12.5 to 148 percent of total U. S. ex- 
ports, and imports from the Far East 
declined from 13.9 to'13.1 percent of 
the total. Although complete statistics 
are not yet available on the Far East's 
trade with the world, it seems likely 
that the United States provided a 
greater share of the area’s. imports 
than the 21 percent recorded for 1955, 
and probably took slightly less than its 
19 percent share of Far Eastern ex- 
ports recorded in 1955. 


Comparing the latter halves of 1955 
and 1956, U. S. exports to the Far East 








registered increases in practically all 
major categories, the most important 
percentage gains in value occurring in 
metals and manufactures, 142.9 percent; 
grains and preparations, 120.3; unman- 
ufactured cotton, 97.6; and machinery, 
34.9. The high level of grain and cotton 
shipments was largely attributable to 
the Public Law 480 program for dis- 
posal of U. S. agricultural surpluses. 

Textile fibers and manufactures. be- 
came the leading U. S. import category 
from the Far East with a gain of 9.4 
percent in value. Crude rubber, while 
declining only about 5 percent in quan- 
tity, dropped in value by almost 27 
percent, reflecting the lower rubber 
prices prevailing in 1956. The total 
value of imports of erude petroleum and 
other nonmetallic minerals was still 
comparatively small, but this category 
showed an encouraging rise of 27 per- 
cent. Other categories remained rela- 
tively stable, registering smaller gains 
or losses. 


Exports, Imports Rise 

Japan's position as the U. S. principal 
trading partner in the Far East was 
further strengthened in the latter part 
of the year, when U. S. exports to that 
country rose over 52 percent and im- 
ports 21 percent by value, compared 
with July-December 1955. These sub- 
stantial increases reflected a 16-percent 
rise in Japan’s industrial production in 
1956 and a lively demand for American 
machinery and raw materials. 


The continued expansion of U. S. im- 
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ports from Japan increased the appre: 
hension in certain American industries 
such as textiles and plywood, The Japa- 
nese, in recognition of the 

threat of possible restrictions to their 
market in the United States, took addi. 
tional measures to voluntarily contro} 
their shipments of these products. Trade 
with the Philippines remained ¢om- 
paratively stable. U. S. exports to India 
showed a dramatic increase of over 69 
percent, while imports declined by 24 
percent. 

Largely as a result of shipments of 
surplus agricultural commodities, U, §, 
exports to Indonesia and Pakistan more 
than doubled in comparison with the 
1955 period. Significant increases in ex. 
ports to Korea, Viet-Nam, Laos, Cam- 
bodia, Hong Kong, Afghanistan, Ceylon, 
and Burma was also recorded, while 
less spectacular gains were made if 
exports to other countries of the area, 


Exports to Taiwan remained at ap- 


proximately the same level as in July- : 


December 1955. Hong Kong, Afghanis- 
tan, Korea, and Taiwan also were able 
to increase their sales to the United 
States, but, with minor exceptions, the 
other countries of the area sold less to 
the United States than in the compa- 
rable period of 1955. 


Trade Prospects Good 


Prospects for a further expansion of 
U. S. exports to the Far East in 1957 
appear to be good, although a continua- 
tion of the rate of increase recorded in 
1956 is unlikely in view of the sharp 
trade imbalance which developed. Up, to 
the end of 1956, the trade imbalance 
had not been reflected in the gold and 
dollar reserve position of the area aS a 
whole; in fact, gold and dollar reserves, 
cushioned in large part by American 
economic aid, were higher than at the 
end of the preceding year. 

With a continuing high level of aid, 
including “pipeline’’ commodities, it 
seems unlikely that payments consider- 
ations will have any significantly ad- 


Table 1.—U. 8S. Trade With Southern, Southeastern, and Eastern Asia, 1955-1956 
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yerse effect in 1957 on U. S. prospects 
for exports to the Far Eastern area. 
This estimate assumes, of course, that 
the Far East’s dollar-earning capacity 
will remain reasonably stable and that 
unforeseeable events will not cause any 

j nt loss of reserves or earning 
capacity. Payments considerations, how-; 
ever, in the longer term may become a 
major limiting factor in the growth of 
U, S. export trade with the area. 

On the basis of the present commit- 
ments and pending requests, and assum- 
ing further Congressional appropriations 
for the Public Law 480 program, exports 
to the Far East of surplus agricultural 
commodities sold under Title I of this 
law are expected to continue at a high 
jevel in 1957 and may even surpass the 
rate of almost $200 million recorded in 
the latter half of 1956. Some shift in 
the commodity composition of Public 
Law 480 exports is indicated by the fact 
that uncommitted U. S. surplus rice 
stocks have been liquidated substan- 
tially, and new stocks will not be avail- 
able before September. 


U. $. Goods in Demand 


Exports of capital equipment and con- 
sumer goods to the Far East should 
continue to benefit from the generally 
high reputation of American goods in 
terms of price, quality, and early de- 
livery. The existing demand for Amer- 
ican goods in most of the area is still 
far from satisfied and the process of 
economic development and diversifica- 
tion now going on will create new 
demands for both capital and consumer 
goods. 

Although many economic ties have 
remained from former colonial relation- 
ships, the gradual weakening of these 
bonds will continue to result in the 
opening or expansion of markets for dur 
export products. New American private 
investment in the area, while still small 
in rélation to our investment in other 

(Continued on page 39) 


Australia Improves Trade Balance 


U. S. exports to Australia had a value 
of $179 million in 1956, a decline of 11.3 
percent from the export value of $202 
million in 1955. U. S. general imports 
from Australia in 1956 amounted to 
$137 million, a 10.9-percent increase 
over imports of $126 million the year 
before. 


The United States supplied 12.7 per- 
cent of the total value of Australian 
imports in 1956, compared with 11.9 
percent in 1955. 


U. S. exports, compared with 1955, 
showed declines of $9.4 million in com- 
mercial aircraft, $6.3 million in un- 
manufactured tobacco, $4.4 million in 
refined copper, and smaller declines in 
raw cotton, iron and steel mill products, 
crude sulfur, and petroleum products, 
These declines were partly offset, how- 
ever, by increased U. S, exports of 
synthetic rubber, tinplate, and electri- 
cal, industrial, and metalworking ma- 
chinery. 

U. S. imports from Australia repre- 
sented slightly over 1 ‘percent of the 
total value of its total imports in both 
1955 and 1956. The decline in U. S. im- 
ports of Australian wool from $66 mil- 
lion in 1955 to $45 million was more 
than offset by an increase in imports of 
Australian minerals and metals from 
$37 million to $67.5 million. 


Equipment Imports Financed 

Last December the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment loaned Australia a further $50 
million to finance imports of equipment 
from the dollar area for the develop- 
ment of agriculture and forestry, road 
and rail transport, industry, and mining. 
As a consequence, Australian imports 
of some types of dollar capital equip- 
ment are expected to increase, although 
no general relaxation of controls over 





Table 2.—U. S. Principal Exports 


to and Imports From Southern, 


Southeastern, and Eastern Asia, 1955-56 


(Thousands of dollars] 


Commodity 


Total exports, excl. 
Machinery and vehicles? 
hinery? 
Foodstuffs “ 
Grains and preparations 
Cotton, unmanufactured 
Chemicals and related products? .... 
Tobacco, soybeans and othe 
vegetable products, inedible’ .... 
Metals and manufactures 
Textile manufactures?® 
All other, including total reexports 
Total imports for consumption . 
Crude rubber . 
Textile fibers and burlap and 
other manufactures 
Foodstuffs 
Metals and manufactures 
Crude petroleum, mica, and other 
honmetallic minerals and products «2... 
Wood and manufactures . 
All other imports 


special category* 


* Total includes ree xports; commodity data 


* Commodities classed as ‘‘special category”’ 


Includes yarns and semimanufactures. 


Bource: 


April 8, 1957 


S 1955 > “2S ces 
ist half 2d half ist half 2d half 
873,021 867,046 1,031,305 1,266,485 
195,884 203,167 234,396 240,348 
130,757 127,198 158,668 171,542 

. 138,697 143,147 152,067 270,685 
94,935 96,698 102,314 212,998 

. 109,777 70,945 122,245 140,217 
75,365 2,088 101,271 98,630 
68,527 82,632 65,061 1a 
56,848 80,270 131,595 194,98 

. 69,901 52,088 2,177 §2,146 
158,022 152,709 172,493 189,351 

. 780,409 811,585 856,059 816,872 

196, 256 208,382 204,659 152,579 
141,918 173,571 188,247 189,821 

seve 163,040 131,712 159,687 127,994 

vw. 100,290 111,979 106,009 124,917 

80,924 37,193 87,527 47,212 

. 33,506 36, 232 40,355 43,660 

. 114,475 112,516 119,575 130,689 

are U. 8S. merchandise, 


are excluded. 


Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce, 


imports from the dollar area is ex- 
pected this year, 

Prospects for increasing exports of 
Australian minerals and metals, and 
possibly wool, to the United States 
appear favorable. ’ 


Gross National Product Up 

Australia’s gross national product 
increased from A£4,836 million in 1954- 
55 to A£5,194 million in 1955-56 (Afl= 
US$2.24). . 


/ 

Total gold and foreign exchange re- 
serves, which stood at A£373 million at 
the end of 1955, declined to a low of 
A£331 million in March 1956, but re- 
covered to an estimated A£400 million 
at the end of they year. 

Inflation continued the main problem 
in Australia in 1956, and the rising 
wage-price spiral has continued in 1957, 
although partially checked by increased 
taxes and interest rates, restrictive 
credit, and intensified import controls. 


New Zealand Shipments 
To U. S. Up 45 Percent 


U. S. export and import trade with 
New Zealand in 1956 amounted to $46 
million and $64 million, respectively. 
Exports declined 11.5 percent from 1955 
and imports rose approximately 45.5 
percent, 

The United States share of the New 
Zealand market in the 12-month period 
ended June 1956 amounted to 8.6 per- 
cent, and New Zealand’s share of the 
U. S. market in calendar 1956 was 
slightly in excess of one-half of 1 per- 
cent. Reduced U. S. shipments of auto- 
mobiles, parts and accessories; aircraft 
and parts; tractors; and crude sulfur 


were mainly responsible for the drop in 


total U. S. exports to New Zealand. Sub- 
stantial increases in imports of carpet 
and clothing wools, and sheep and lamb 
skins accounted for most of the rise in 
total value of imports from Australia. 


Economy Shows Steady Growth 


The New Zealand economy showed 
steady growth in 1956, and _ inflation, 
although held in check during the year 
by credit restrictions and _ indirect 
‘controls, is expected to be a continuing 
problem in 1957. 


Some signs, such as rise in gross 


national product to NZ£982 million, a 
6.4-percent increase over the preceding 
year, improvement in wool prices, and 
predicted relaxations in credit controls 
in an election year, point to increased 
foreign trade this year. Continued close 
administrative control over most im- 
ports from the dollar area, however, 
probably will limit purchases in the 
United States to approximately the 
same level as in 1956. 
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United States Trade With Near East 
Reaches Peak of Over $1 Billion 


Total U. S. trade with the Near East reached a record high of 
over $1 billion in 1956, despite a heavy decline caused by the political 


crisis in the second half of the year. 


The total value of U. S. exports was $672.7 million and of imports 
$413.7 million. By the end of June, U. S. exports had risen to almost 


$380 million—more than 75 percent 
of the total for 1955 and almost as 
large as total U. S. exports in 1954. 
Even in the second 6 months U. S. 
exports of $293 million were more than 
half the total figure for 1955. 

By the end of June U. S. imports of 
$220 million from the Near East were 
over 60 percent of the total for 1955 
and just $50 million short of the total 
figure for 1954. In the second 6 months 
U. S. purchases, which declined to $193 
million, were still higher than half the 
total for 1955. 


This substantial*growth of trade em- 
phasized the developing role of the 
United States as the leading supplier 
or the leading customer, or both, for 
many of the countries in this area. In 
general, Western Europe maintained its 
share of the region’s trade, though 
Britain and France lost a major part 
of their markets in most of the Arab 
States. The area’s trade with the So- 
viet bloc grew to significant propor- 
tions as a result of the active trade 
campaign undertaken since 1955 by all 
the Communist countries. 


Imports More Diversified 


The capacity of the Near East to 
import and export more each succeed- 
ing year is due to a growth of local 
production and the gradual implemnta- 
tion of development projects, in some 
countries with U. S. aid funds. Imports 
from all sources, and in particular from 
the United States, are becoming more 
diversified and in better balanced cate- 
gories, the earlier predominance of 
consumer goods now being matched by 
capital equipment imported for private 
and public projects. During the year 
there was also a substantial increase 
in imports of agricultural surplus prod- 
ucts from the United States, largely 
because of a poor crop year in 1955 
throughout the area. 

Exports to Western Europe were 
diversified, except for the concentration 
by the few oil-producing countries of 
petroleum shipments which were severe- 
ly curtailed by the blocking of the Suez 
Canal and damage to the Iraq petro- 
leum pipelines. There was a very sharp 
increase of exports, mostly of Egyptian 
cotton, to the Soviet bloc. 

About half of the exports to the 
United States consisted of petroleum. 
This ratio between petroleum and other 
exports has been roughly maintained 
for several years. As oil exports to the 
United States have more than doubled 
since 1952, this shows that the United 
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States has become an important and 
expanding market for many of the agri- 
cultural and mineral specialties and 
other products of the Near East, in 
addition to oil. 


With a few exceptions, noted in the 
following country summaries, prospects 
for increased two-way trade between 
the United States and the countries of 
the Near East can be readily anticipated 
for 1957, particularly if the political 
situation improves. These countries are 
developing fairly rapidly, some of them 
with the benefit of sizable public funds. 
They have a steadily growing demand 
both for a wide range of consumer 
goods and equipment for agriculture 
and industry. American products have 
found ready acceptance and with im- 
proved salesmanship could command an 
even larger share of the Near Eastern 


market. 
Egypt 


The Suez crisis and the invasion of 
Egypt sharply accelerated a trend which 
already had started several months be- 
fore. In 1956, especially in the second 
half of the year, trade with Britain and 
France and with most other Western 
European countries declined abruptly. 
By contrast, trade with the Soviet bloe 
increased by a substantial margin. 


Imports from the United States for 
the year were maintained at the high 
level of $96.6 million and were 4 per- 
cent higher than in 1955. However, in 
the second half of 1956 they amounted 
to only $20.7 million, or slightly over 
a fifth of the total for the year. Exports 
to the United States seriously declined, 
the total of $14.6 million being less than 
60 percent of the 1955 figure. Exports 
to the United States in the last 6 
months amounted to only $5.1 million. 


In 1956, as in 1955, the Soviet bloc 
expanded its trade with Egypt by tak- 
ing an increasingly larger share of the 
cotton crop and offering petroleum, 
wheat, and other commodities in ex- 
change. The bloc’s purchases from 
Egypt accounted for 34 percent of the 
value of total Egyptian exports as 
against 27 percent in 1955. Soviet bloc 
sales to Egypt in 1956 accounted for 14 
percent of the total value of Egyptian 
imports and were twice as large as in 
1955. 

Foreign Trade Up 


Despite the political crisis, Egypt's 
foreign trade was not curtailed in 1956 





—the value of both exports and 
showing approximately a 2-percent jp. 
crease over 1955, As in the 

year, however, exports covered 
about 75 percent of imports and 

had unfavorable trade balances with 
most countries except the Soviet bloc 
As a result, there has been a heavy 
drain on foreign exchange 

which also were affected by the logs 
of revenue from Suez Canal dues ang 
by the blocking of Egyptian assets jp 
England, France, and the United States 
since the end of July. 

This critical exchange situation jg 
likely to lead to a curtailment of B 
tian trade in the first months of 1957, 
Moreover, the sequestration of foreign- 
owned banks, insurance companies; and 
commercial agencies as well as restfic. 
tive regulations have dislocated trade 
channels and are likely to have a more 
lasting effect. 


Agricultural activities have been af. 
fected little by the events of last year, 
however, and if the political difficulties 
could be resolved prospects would be 
good for both Egyptian exports and im. 
ports to remain at high levels, 


Greece 


U. S. exports to Greece in 1956 to 
taled $91 million while imports from 
Greece amounted to $27 million, Ex. 
ports to Greece were 20 percent higher 


than those of 1955 while imports, 
though only 5.4 percent higher than in 
1955, were the highest on record, 


Balance-of-payments data for 1956 
show imports at $439 million, exports 
at $210 million, and net invisible earn- 
ings at $149 million, resulting in a defi- 
cit*on current account of $80 million, 
including $12.7 million of gift foods 
from the United States, which was 
more than covered by U. S. economic 
assistance of all types of $81 million, 
Foreign exchange revenues rose by 
about $3 million over the year and 
amounted to $199 million at the end of 
the year. 


Eleven months’ data for 1956 indieate 
that the United States was the principal 
supplier of Greek imports, followed 
closely by West Germany and the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, Italy and France were 
also large suppliers. West Germany 
was Greece’s chief customer followed 


by France, the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and Italy in that 
order. 


Greece remains one of the few coun- 
tries that does not exercise licensing 
and exchange controls on imports, With 
very few exceptions, import of goods 
has been free of controls since mid- 
1953. Internal credit controls, however, 
requiring importers, at the time of ap 
plication for exchange, to make deposits 
of 15, 50 or 100 percent of the invoice 
value of a shipment, when import is 
made by sight draft, have decreased 
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for imported goods to some ex- 
tent. Higher import duties put into 
effect at intervals on selected products 
also have been instrumental in reduc- 


ing imports. 


lraq 


Jraq had one of the most active trade 
ears on record until the closing of the 
Suez Canal. This was the result of a 
good crop year, increased production 
and exports of petroleum, and large ex- 

nditures on development projects. 

In 1956, Iraq’s two-way trade with 
the United States continued its upward 
jevel. Exports from the United States 
amounted to $36.4 million—more than 
7 percent over the total for 1955; U. S. 
imports from Iraq rose to $40.4 mil- 
jion—about 28 precent above the figure 
for the preceding year. In the second 
half of 1956, U. S. exports declined to 
$15 million, compared with $21.4 mil- 
lion in the first half; but U. S. imports 
from Iraq rose to $22.2 million, as 
against $19.3 in the first 6 months. 
Prospects for increased U. S. trade with 
Iraq are promising. 

The Development Board Program has 
been revised upward, and the new plan 
envisages the expenditure by 1960 of 
$1.4 billion for the completion of proj- 
ects under way or of new ones for the 
development of irrigation and power, 
roads, bridges, warehouses, housing and 
construction, and the development of 
new industries. 

This program was based on the coun- 
try’s increasing revenues from oil 
royalties, which were estimated at $220 
million for 1956 but which, because of 
the destruction of the pipelines in Syria, 
reached only $192 million. With the re- 
sumption of oil exports and plans for 
increased petroleum production, rev- 
enues are expected to reach the for- 
merly anticipated levels. Increased im- 
ports and further work on development 
projects, therefore, can be anticipated. 


Israel 


_An excellent crop year with a good 
citrus marketing season aided mate- 


rially Israel’s general economic situa- 
tion. Imports continued at high levels, 
mainly investment goods under the 
reparations agreement with West Ger- 
many. Rising living costs and decreased 
industrial output with consequent busi- 


ness inactivity continued to present 
problems. 
Israel's economic problems were 


greatly compounded by the mobiliza- 
tion of manpower and resources in Oc- 
tober. The economic consequences of 
the recent military action in Egypt have 
not been assessed, but one of the most 
recent actions has been the enactment 
of a Defense Loan Law and a Defense 
Stamp Law intended to raise in excess 
of 40 million Israeli pounds. 

The United States remained Israel’s 
principal supplier, with a substantial 
portion of the trade composed of sur- 
plus agricultural products. In 1956 the 
United States exported to Israel prod- 
ucts worth $96.1 million—$50.2 million 
in the first 6 months; $45.9 in the sec- 
ond. The value of U. S. imports from 
Israel was $19 million, almost equally 
divided between the first and second 6 
months of the year. For the future it 
is expected that Israel will continue as 
an important market for U. S. products. 
A rise in U. S. imports of Israeli prod- 
ucts reflects efforts to encourage ex- 
ports through techniques of market re- 
search and export incentives. 


Kuwait 


Business conditions in Kuwait were 
accelerated early in 1956 as various 
Development Board programs began to 
get underway again after having been 
at a standstill for nearly a year. Major 
development activities centered on town 
planning for the city of Kuwait, includ- 
ing the construction of low-cost hous- 
ing, installation of additional telephone 
facilities, water development including 
the erection of new seawater distilla- 
tion plants, road building, airfield and 
harbor improvements, construction of 
schools and medical facilities, and power 
development. 

Foreign trade was at a record high, 
especially with the United States, re- 
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flecting the demand for materials and 
equipment for development projects 
and the growing consumption of con- 
sumer items as the vast wealth of this 
small country continued to filter to a 
larger segment of the population. 

Petroleum production and revenues 
were cut in November after the closing 
of the Suez Canal, and Kuwaiti mer- 
chants began a boycott of French and 
British products, in many instances can- 
ceiling orders, and placing them else- 
where. 

The growth of U. S. exports to Ku- 
wait has been spectacular. The value 
of U. S. exports to Kuwait in 1951 was 
$6 million; it was twice as much in 
1952; reached $15.6 in 1955; and in 
1956 it nearly doubled again to $30.8 
million. The value of U. S. imports 
from Kuwait also rose_in the last few 
years from $34 million in 1951 to 
over $95 million in 1955—though in 
1956 the total fell slightly to $93.6 
million, 


Lebanon | 


Until the Suez Canal crisis the Leba- 
nese economy was enjoying a strong 
position. New records had been achieved 
in foreign trade, participation in inter- 
national financial transactions had in- 
creased, industry was active, and the 
agricultural situation had improved 
greatly over the preceding year. The 
building industry, in particular, was 
busy and various development plans, 
including the Litani River project, were 
in various stages of implementation. 

The Near East crisis brought about 
strong psychological reactions in Leba- 
non’s primarily trading business com- 
munity. An extreme tightening of credit 
by banks, a sharp decline in tourist 
travel to Lebanon, and a slow retail 
market were visible evidences of a cau- 
tious approach to the future. 

U. S. exports to Lebanon in ‘1956 
amounted to $35.6 million, a decrease of 
$4 million from the preceding year. 
U. S. exports in the latter part of the 
year also declined substantially, goods 
worth $21.8 million having been shipped 
in the first 6 months, whereas in the 
@econd half of the year the total was 
only $13.8 million. U. S. imports from 
Lebanon in 1956 were valued at $4.7 
million, an increase of more than a mil- 
lion dollars over 1955. In addition, Leba- 
non continued its important role as a 
financial center and entrepot for U. S. 
trade with the Near East. 

Despite the present uncertainties of 
Lebanese traders regarding the future, 
prospects for trade with the U. S. at 
normal levels are good. 


Saudi Arabia 


Business conditions were prosperous 
in Saudi Arabia in 1956 until the clos- 
ing of the Suez Canal. Oil production 
and revenues increased, trade and con- 
struction were booming, and a number 

(Continued on page 40) 
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African Development Shows Gain; 
Imports of Capital Goods Move Up 


The pattern of economic development in Africa in 1956 was one of 
continued but generally unspectacular progress. 

The implementation of development programs—national economic 
planning is a feature of many African countries and territories—sus- 
tained a high level of world imports of capital goods and equipment and 


in some instances—e.g., Nigeria—trade 
deficits were expanded. In other cases, 
notably the Union of South Africa, the 
rate of increase in imports was more 
than offset by the corresponding rate 
of increase in exports to the world as 
a whole. 


In the postwar period, development 
projects—both in the public and private 
sectors of the African economies—have 
tended to expand the demand for im- 
ported goods, while increased produc- 
tivity resulting from such development 
has expanded the physical volume of 
goods now shipped by Africa abroad. 
The heavy predominance of raw ma- 
terials in Africa’s export trade, which 
tend to be subject to wider price 
fluctuations than are imported finished 
products, sometimes results in lower 
export valuations, notwithstanding in- 
creased quantities produced. 


Insofar as the United States is con- 
cerned, the steady development of 
Africa and progress:in diversification of 
economic pursuits in that continent give 
it greater potentialities as a market 
for American products of all kinds and 
as a source of supply for industrial raw 
materials. 

While these brighter long-term mar- 
ket prospects in Africa for U. S. goods 
are tempered by the continued main- 
tenance of dollar-import controls in 
much of Africa, U. S. exporters might 
pay closer attention to developing their 
trade contacts with Africa. 


Expanded Trade Foreseen 

Significant political changes have oc- 
curred in various parts of Africa which 
may portend expanded trade opportu 
nities for the future. In March 1956, 
the French Government officially recog- 
nized the independence of the French 
Zone of Morocco and Tunisia, and in 
March of this year the Gold Coast be- 
came an independent member of the 
British Commonwealth as the new 
Staté of Ghana. Nigeria, a vast terri- 
tory of 33 million inhabitants in West 
Africa, is also close to full self-govern- 
ment. These political developments will 
not have any immediate significant 
bearing on the foreign trade patterns 
of the countries concerned, since Tu- 
nisia and Morocco are still in the franc 
bloc while Ghana will retain its mem- 
bership in the sterling area. 


In these circumstances, the trade- 
control systems of such countries can- 
not be expected to be abolished; none- 
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theless, countries like Ghana, Nigeria, 
and the recently formed Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland are substantial 
dollar earners and, to the extent 
balance-of-payments considerations per- 
mit, can be expected to press for ex- 
panded dollar allocations for their 
import needs from the central Metro- 
politan exchange-control authorities. 


Except in a few areas which do not 
maintain dollar-import restrictions— 
such as Liberia, Ethiopia, and the 
Belgian Congo—U. S. exports to Africa 
are still limited by the respective 
foreign-trade curbs which, in general, 
have restricted consumer-goods imports 
in favor of essential foodstuffs and 
capital goods. Trade curbs, however, 
are not the sole factor. The Union of 
South Africa consumes roughly half of 
U. S. total exports to Africa and, since 
1954, has pursued a completely non- 
discriminatory trade-control policy, al- 
though maintaining overall restrictions 
on imports. U. S. exports to the Union 
since 1954 have expanded but indica- 
tions are that U. S. goods have suffered 
no less from import restrictions than 
from the competitiveness of ‘other 
aggressive suppliers of the South 
African market. 


Imports of U.S. Goods Up 


In 1955, U. S. exports to Africa, 
excluding Egypt and the Sudan, totaled 
$509.8 million, of which $260.6 million 
went to the Union of South Africa. In 
1956, U. S. exports rose 9.1 percent to 
$556.3 million, but exports to the Union 
remained relatively unchanged at $261.3 
million. 


Total U. S. imports from the area 
declined slightly from $590.6 million to 
$575.2 million, the decline owing mainly 
to a lower value of mineral imports 
from the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. : 


In the past several years, fluctuations 
in U. S. exports largely reflected in- 
creases or decreases in U. S. trade with 
major countries, such as the Union of 
South Africa. In 1956, however, the 
rise in U. S. exports was accounted for 
by small increases in exports to most 
of the individual countries or territories. 
This in itself is an encouraging sign, 
indicative of the continued growth and 
expanded import needs of African coun- 
tries and colonies. 


Import controls in much of the area 
will preclude any significant rise in 
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U. S. exports in’ 1957, but the gradhal 
upward trend should be maintained 
The Union of South Africa, as the major 
market and one which is open. to U, §. 
traders on an equal basis with other 
suppliers, continues to offer promise; 
but if our trade position in the South 
African market, as well as elsewhere 
in Africa, is to increase vis-a-vis other 
foreign suppliers, more aggressive gales 
techniques will need to be employed, 
Foreign tariff rates should be investi. 
gated more carefully in advance of 
price quotations, more care should be 
taken in selection of agents, and on-the. 
spot investigation of the special needs 
of the market encouraged. 


Union of South Africa 


The Union of South Africa consistent. 
ly has been the major market in Africa 
for the United States since World War 
II, and—i1 1948 it actually held the 
distinction of being the eighth largest 
customer of the United States, taking 
no less than $492 million worth of 
goods. Rigid import curbs imposed by 
South Africa, at the end of 1948 which 
favored soft currency sources as Op- 
posed to dollar suppliers, reduced the 
value of U. S. exports in the following 
year by half. Since then, the value and 
volume of U. S. exports have reflected 
changes in the import control system 
of that country which themselves have 
mirrored South Africa's balance-of- 
payments fortunes, 


Exports Increase 


Until 1954, South Africa presented 
an erratic but still significant market 
for U. S. goods, but in June of that 
year South Africa removed discrimina- 
tion against dollar imports and officially 
embarked on a policy of “selective 
relaxation and decontrol” in consonance 
with more favorable trends in its 
balance of payments. 


As a result, U. S. exports to South 
Africa rose to $260,618,000 in 1955, 
compared with $225,918,000 in 1954 and 
$207,357,000 in 1953. This growth record 
is significant, but the United States did 
not increase its share proportionately 
with those of other competing suppliers. 
For example, in 1955 South Africa, by 
providing increased exchange alloca- 
tions to its importers, allowed about 
$110 million worth of additional imports 
from all countries; but the United 
States absorbed less than one-third of 
this amount, the bulk going to the 
United Kingdom and Germany, 

U. S. export data for 1956 show U.S. 
exports increased by only $400,000—to 
a total of $261 million—but South 
African data for the first 9 months of 
1956 as compared with the correspond- 
ing period in 1955 indicate total imports 
into that country rose by almost $40 
million. 

The Union of South Africa currently 


(Continued on page 42) 
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‘U. S. Export Gain In 1956 Far Exceeds 
Strong Import Rise 


Sales of U. S. goods to foreign markets bounded upward last 
year. Commercial exports soared by 21 percent to a new peak ex- 
ceeding $17 billion—far above any earlier experience. 

Purchases of foreign goods for use here also scored a strong 
annual advance. From their former record total in the preceding year, 


they expanded 11 percent to $12.6 bil- 
lion. This advance carried imports well 
above their range cf about $10 billion- 
$1112 billion in the period 1951-55. 
The dollar gain in U. S. foreign sales 
surpassed by a wide margin last year’s 
expansion in U. S. expenditures for im- 
ported goods. The nonmilitary export 





~ Foreign trade figures cited in this 
article (including tables) have been 
prepared by the U. 8S. Trade Statistics 
Section, International Economic Analy- 
sis Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, from basic data tabulated by 
the Bureau of the Census. 





rise amounted to over $3 billion, as 
compared with the $1.2-billion addition 
to U. S. imports. 

As in other recent years, in addition 
to goods moving through commercial 
channels, substantial amounts of mili- 
tary goods were shipped to foreign 
countries. These shipments of equip- 
ment and supplies by the Department 
of Defense under military grant-aid 
programs brought the value of all U. S. 
goods supplied to foreign countries last 
year up to a total of $19 billion. 

The margin of the nonmilitary ex- 
port increment over the rise in imports 
boosted the export surplus in com- 
mercial trade from $2.9 billion in 1955 
to $4.7 billion. This widening of the 
foreign trade gap was bridged mostly 
by a sharp rise in the outflow of U. S. 
private capital, through portifolo in- 
vestment and extension of bank credit, 
as well as through direct investment. 
Despite increased interest rates here, 
capital markets in the United States 
were not as tight as those elsewhere. 
Also, although U. S. nonmilitary grant- 
aid fell off somewhat, there was con- 
siderably more net U. S. Government 
lending abroad, mainly in connection 
with the financing of sales of agricul- 
tural surpluses for foreign currencies 
under Title I of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 (Public Law 480) and under the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954. 

The total outflow of U. S. funds, both 
public and private, to the rest of the 
world again exceeded all U. S. receipts, 
adding a total of about $1.5 billion to 
foreign gold and liquid dollar assets 
and long-term investments here. This 
gain—close to that of 1955—occurred 
almost entirely in the first half of the 
year, In the fourth quarter, foreign gold 
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and dollar asset holdings declined for 
the first time in several years, 


Agricultural Exports Jump 


Last year’s intensified import de- 
mands abroad were particularly note- 
worthy for U. S. agricultural commodi- 
ties. Agricultural exports scored a 
striking advance of $1 billion to $4.2 
billion, the highest annual value on 
record. They comprised nearly a fourth 
of the nonmilitary export total—the 
largest proportion since 1952. 


The agricultural export gain centered 
primarily in foodstuffs, which rose over 
$0.6 billion or by fully one-third. Wheat 
shipments alone jumped more then $0.3 
billion, and contributed nearly a third 
of the $2.6 billion food export total for 
1956. One-half of the increase in wheat 
is traceable to increased import re- 
quirements in Western Europe, particu- 
larly France and the United Kingdom, 
as a result of smaller and poorer qual- 
ity local crops last year. Sales of Gav- 
ernment-held surpluses for foreign cur- 
rencies were reflected in greatly in- 
creased shipments to Pakistan, India, 
Brazil, Colombia, and Chile, as well as 
extensive shipments to Egypt. U. S. 
exports of coarse grains, which have 
been relatively large in recent years 
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owing in part to low postwar produc- 
tion in Argentina, increased somewhat 
despite reduction during the year in 
European import demands. In addition, 
rice exports turned upward, reversing 
their steep downtrend of 1954-55. 


Noteworthy gains were evident also 
in exports of other foodstuffs. Greatly 
increased shipments of edible vegetable 
oils to Spain and to Argentina under 
U.S. Government programs boosted ex- 
ports in that category by about $60 
million, Exports of fruits and prepara- 
tions mounted by $62 million, recorded 
mainly in those to Europe and Canada, 
and dairy products shipped to Europe 
and meat products also gained. 

The rise in exports of U. S. farm 
products also reflected larger exports 
of agricultural raw materials. These 
mounted: by nearly one-fourth to $1.6 
billion, of which almost half was raw 
cotton. Exports of that commodity 
rose $% billion in value, reflecting an 
83-percent greater volume than in 1955 
at a 16-percent lower average export 
price. The recovery in foreign pur- 
chases of U. S. cotton, which had been 
cut deeply in 1955 when U. S. prices 
were above those of foreign growths 


Table 1—U. S. Exports, Imports, and 
Balance of Merchandise Trade 
[Millions of dollars] 
E rts 


including General 
Period reexports 


Including military exports’ 


over 
imports imports 








10,717 4,484 

10.873 4,901 

10,215 4,891 

11,384 4,163 

W9BG  ooecccccccceeeeeeenee 18,987 12,590 6,397 
Excluding military exports‘ 

Annual: 

10,717 2,487 

10,873 1,390 

0,215 2,636 

11,384 2,907 

12,590 4,721 

5,240 1,116 

= BRIE ecieeinee 6,495 4,975 1,520 

Ist half ......... 7,033 5,507 1,525 

2nd half .......... 7,258 5,877 1,381 

1st half .......... 8,363 6,345 2,018 

2nd half .........: 8,948 6, 2,703 


1Military exports are the Department of De- 
fense shipments of grant-aid military —- 
ment and supplies under the Mutual Security 
Program. 


and purchases were delayed in antici- 
pation of a reduction in the U. S. ex- 
port price, followed the initiation early 
last year of open market sales for ex- 
port from Government surplus stocks 
at competitive prices. Gains were visi- 
ble also in inedible vegetable oils, but 
tobacco shipments fell off slightly from 
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their unusually high volume in the 

preceeding year. 

Demands Stronger for Equipment 
Although the greatest percentage in- 

crease was in agricultural exports, the 

bulk of the total value of last year's 


big export expansion was in products 
of nonfarm origin. U. S. commercial 
exports of nonagricultural products 
mounted by over $2 billion to a total 
of $13 billion. 


Almost two-thirds of the 19-percent 


Table 2.—Leading Export Commodities 
[Millions of dollars] 
Commodity’ 1954 1955 1956 


Total U. 8. merchandise.14,978 15,418 18,838 
SS eee eee 3,054 3,198 4,158 


Nonagricultural: 
Special category’ ................ 2,858 1.912 2.403 
Other nonagricultural - wndhde 9,066 10,307 12,276 
ricultural: 


ats, oils, and oilseeds*... 485 498 641 
Vegetable oils and 
ie eee 306 324 444 


Wheat, including flour .. 427 482 444 
Other grains and 

preparations ......... . 323 460 543 
Cotton, unmanufactured... 783 477 729 
Tobacco, unmanufactured 304 356 334 
Other agricultural ........... a ~ TH 926 1,115 

Nonagricultural: 

Machinery: 


Special category .................. 302 259 366 


Other machinery ... 2.595 2,824 3,455 
Electrical, and apparatus: 

Special category ..... 271 700 267 

Other electrical .... 599 644 747 


Construction and 
mining machinery . 448 537 787 
Machine tools and metal 


working machinery‘ 210 209 237 
Other industrial 

machinery 807 844 1,113 
Agricultural mac hinery 

and implements 126 123 126 
Tractors, parts, and accessories: 

Special category’ .... 32 60 99 


Other tractors, parts 278 286 291 


Automobiles, parts, and accessories: 


Special category .... 231 161 157 
Other automobiles, 
parts . . 1,086 1,238 1,356 
Motortrucks and 
buses® ....... —— 345 440 
Passenger 
automobiles* | 382 332 
Chemicals and related 
products* ae woe «698983 «1,077 1,235 
Aircraft: 
Special category ............. 498 597 885 
Civilian aircraft ............. 122 132 174 
Iron and. steel-mill 
poetees ote — 818 1,068 
ron and steel scrap mi 51 177 291 
Textile semimanufactured and 
finished manufactures... 622 615 630 
oe eee 304 485 732 
Petroleum and products: 
Special category .............. 227 206 194 
Other petroleum 
products ........ ST 440 567 
Metal manufactures ........ 341 397 468 
Nonferrous metals E 
and ferroalloys ............. 305 319 415 
Other nonagricultural: 
Special category .............. 1,600 690 801 
Other commodities ........ 1,933 2,092 2,350 


2 Data represent U. S. merchandise. 

* Special category exports are those to 
which security restrictions apply as regards 
publication of detailed statistics. 

* Includes edible fats and oils of animal 
and vegetable origin, tallow, expressed oils, 
peanuts, and other oilseeds. 

*Excludes a few special category items 
which are among those shown at the end of 
the table. 

5 Excludes 


“special category’’ items shown 
above. 


nonfarm export advance was recorded 
in products classified in export statis- 
tics as finished manufactures. Exports 
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in this economic class advanced 16 per- 
cent in value to $9.3 billion. 

Much of the gain stemmed from 
greatly increased demands in the major 
foreign areas for many types of U. S. 
producers’ equipment. Exports of ma- 
chinery and all transportation equip- 
ment together rose by about $0.8 bil- 
lion. The gain was centered primarily 
in industrial machinery, shipments of 
which mounted by over $0.5 billion to 
a total exceeding $2.1 billion. Half of 
this increment was recorded in ship- 
ments of construction, excavating, and 
mining equipment alone, which jumped 
nearly 50 percent. Motortruck exports 
rose by almost $100 million, and those 
of civilian aircraft mounted well above 
their relatively high levels of 1953-55. 
Gains in power generating and distribu- 
tion apparatus and in office equipment 
also contributed noticeably to last 
year’s expansion in exports of pro- 
ducers’ equipment. 


Export markets for manufactured 
consumer products expanded more mod- 
erately last year. Advances in ship- 
ments of household electrical appliances 
and of radio and television apparatus 
amounted to 6 and 7 percent, respec- 
tively. A similar rise occurred in our 
foreign sales of medicinals and phar- 
maceuticals. Markets abroad for U. S. 
textile products were slightly greater 
than in either 1954 or 1955, exports of 
finished and semimanufactured goods 
together totaling $630 million. The most 
noteworthy exception to the generally 
upward trend was automobiles, ship- 
ments of which fell below the very high 
level of 1955. 


Exports of Fuels, Metals Up 


Exports of nonagricultural raw ma- 
terials amounted to $3%5 billion last 
year—nearly double their level as re- 


cently as 1953 and about $% billion 
more than in 1955. 
Their 25-percent advance in value 


from 1955 to 1956 was considerably 
stronger than that-in finished manufac- 
tures. In volume, however, the average 
gain for nonfarm raw materials was 
not much greater than the approxi- 
mately 10-percent increase computed 
for the advanced manufactures. 

The steepest advances appeared in 
exports of fuels. Those of coal, which 
moved at somewhat higher prices, rose 
by over 50 percent to nearly $% bil- 
lion, owing mainly to the large ton- 
nages shipped to Europe. Shipments of 
U. S. crude petroleum last year, 
amounting to $90 million, were nearly 
2%4 times those of 1955, reflecting big 
shipments in November and December. 
In addition, greatly increased exports 
of gas oil and fuel oil in those months 
boosted their annual figure nearly $40 
million to $175 million. 

Percentagewise, shipments of iron 
and steel scrap swelled even more in 
value than those of coal. This rise of 
over $100 million comprised a 22-per- 
cent gain in quantity coupled with an 


— . 


advance of 35 percent in the unit Price, 
In volume, scrap shipments to J 
were nearly triple those of 1955, 
European purchases of U. S. scrap were 
somewhat under the 1955 level. 

A gain of one-fifth appeared in the 
value of iron- and steel-mill produets 
exported, Higher prices and a 10-per. 
cent increase in tonnage, principally to 


Table 3.—Leading Import Commodities 
[Millions of dollars] 








Commodity' 1954 1955 1956 
oe 1% 240 iL 
DERG occcccisiccendivntinncnies GE t 98a 
Nonagricultural 2... 6,267 738 8,531 
Agricultural: 
| SS ee 1,486 1,357 14g 
Cane sugar SO RESED 410 415 47 
Cocoa or cacao beans ..... 252 185 16 
Meat products ctmigis ae 163145 
Grains and feeds ............+ 132 1% 
Other foodstuffs 
CQMTICUIEUTAR) — .oinn.ccccoceecces 515 551 6 
Crude rubber -- 262 442 gm 
Wool, unmanufactured © in ae 230 
Other agricultural . — wae 54 OB 
Nonagricultural: 
Nonferrous metals & 
ferroalloys, total - 1,392 1,528 179 
Aluminum and bauxite 142 153 ot 
363 455 Ba 
184 84179 TR 
155 183 
122 123 18 
89 86 STs 
Petroleum and products. 829 1,028 1% 
Paper and er 
materials  ...........000 . 926 983 1m 
Newsprint ....... ——- OO Ge “ae 
Paper base stocks . 289 «= 318s Sa 
Textile semi-and finished 
manufactures ............. 440 685° @ 
Cotton finished 
manufactures . 3 80 1% 
Machinery and vehicles... 359 438 «hl 
Sawmill products —- 22 8 
Chemicals and related 
products one 249 255 «=o 
Peer 119 177 
Fish, including 
ra 210 214 
Diamonds, rough, 
cut and bort saedsthigieiiy <a 218 «2% 
Iron and steel-mill 
ph SESE 288 1146 45 06CU« DD 
Other nonagricultural ...... 1,204 1,461 18) 


2 Data are imports for consumption. 
*Iron and steel scrap are excluded, 


Canada, lifted these exports to more 
than $% billion. Shipments of copper 
climbed from $2 million in 1955 to al- 
most $50 million, contributing half o 
the $95 million gain in total U. S, 
ports of nonferrous metals, Increase 
also were recorded for most regional 
destinations in exports of chemical spe 
cialties, industrial chemicals, and syn 
thetic rubber, which together added 
around $135 million to the growth of 
exports in 1956. 


Diversified Manufactured Imports Gain 

Over half of last year’s import rise 
of $1.2 billion stemmed from increased 
U. S. purchasing of a wide range of 
foreign manufactured goods, Imports 
classified as finished manufactures, ex 
clusive of newsprint and burlap, mount- 
ed by $14 billion in a steepening of the 
strong uptrend in this category which 
prevailed in 1955. 

Nevertheless, such imports remained 
essentially a subordinate component of 
the U. S. import total. Despite their 
recent sharp gains, they amounted last 
year to less than $2% billion, or under 


one-fifth of all U. S. imports. 
The gains in finished manufactures 
and copper-base alloys to Japal 
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were broadly distributed by type of 
but were particularly evident 
jn those for producer use. In addition 
to a $75-million rise in newsprint, in- 
creases of approximately that magni- 
tude were recorded for finished iron- 
and steel-mill products—mainly struc- 
tural steel—and for machinery. 
Imports of airplanes and parts, main- 
ly from the United Kingdom and Can- 
ada, showed a sharp increase. Deliv- 
eries here of European automobiles 
again registered substantial gains. Fin- 
jshed cotton textiles rose $30 million— 
well under the 1954-55 increase—to a 
total of $154 million, and considerably 
more foreign woolen fabrics and silk 
goods were also brought in. In addition, 
of toys, leather goods, clocks 
and watches were larger than in 1955. 


Raw Materials Level Off 

Imports of crude materials and semi- 
manufacturers were about $450 million 
higher than in 1955, totaling nearly $6.1 
billion. They exceeded by nearly $0.8 
billion, or 15 percent, the total for 1953, 
when domestic industrial activity at- 
tained its last peak prior to the dip, 
recovery, and new expansion of the 
past 3 years. 

The increase in the value of last 
year’s raw material imports above those 
of 1955 was 8 percent. As half of this 
was attributable to higher average 
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prices, the rise in terms of volume was 
only about 4 percent, reflecting chiefly 


the marked advances in the inflow of. 


crude petroleum and iron ore. Many 


other raw materials, including unman- 
ufactured wool, lumber, wood pulp, and 
most of the metals, showed little varia- 
tion from 1955 levels. 

This relative stability is ascribed to 
the limited magnitude of the 1955-56 
annual gain—only about 3 percent—in 
domestic manufacturing production. 
After a steady quarterly advance in 
1955, output through most of last year 
barely held its level of the fourth quar- 
ter of 1955. In the fall of 1956, how- 
ever, manufacturing activity attained 
new high ground, and imports of raw 
materials also swung upward. 

Over one-fifth of ‘the $6.1-billion total 
of last year’s raw material imports con- 
sisted of petroleum and products, Con- 
tinuing their strong uptrend of recent 
years, imports of crude petroleum and 
fuel oil mounted by another $% billion, 
reflecting substantial annual gains in 
the inflows from Latin America and 
the Near East as well as from Canada. 
Deliveries of petroleum from the Near 
East, however, were sharply reduced in 
November and December. 

The value increment of about $0.2 
billion in other raw materials was con- 
centrated in imports of metals and 
metallic ores, Iron ore from Canada 
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and Latin America rose $73 million to 
$250 million. Nonferrous metals and 
ferro-allows, amounting to $1.7 billion, 
showed a rise of about $180 million in 
value, with the increase recorded main- 
ly in imports from Latin America and 
Europe. Their 12-percent advance re- 
flected chiefly gains in copper—trace- 
able to the higher average unit value, 
primarily in the first half of the year, 
as volume dipped—and in the value of 
aluminum, zinc, and lead, Zinc and 
lead were also subject to advances in 
unit import values, There were addi- 
tional gains in paper base stocks and 
diamonds, but a decline of 10 percent 
was registered for crude rubber, along 
with larger decreases for raw cotton, 
and synthetic textile fibers. 

U. S. foodstuffs imports of $3.2 bil- 
lion exceeded those of 1955 by only 
$86 million, and remained below the 
levels of both 1953 and 1954, when 
average coffee prices were higher. Deliv- 
eries of coffee rose $81 million in value, 
reflecting an 8-percent greater volume 
—larger than that of any year since 
1949. There was a slightly larger vol- 
ume gain for cocoa, but at sharply re- 
duced average prices, so that deliver- 
ies of that. commodity fell $40 million 
in value, Apart from these opposing 
changes, gains were noted in cane 
sugar, grain (mainly barley), fish, and 
whisky; and of a decline in meat 
imports. 


Imports for consumption 


Foodstuffs 


Finished manufactures 


Row mate ials 





AVG. 
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German Power Production Increased India Enters Field of 


Production of electric energy in the Federal German Republic in 
1956 increased for the third successive year at the rate of approxi- 


mately 12 per cent. 


The German power industry has revised its forecast of energy re- 
quirements on the basis of demand doubling every 6 years instead of 


every 10 years. Total production in 
1956 amounted to 85,440 million kilo- 
watt-hours, of which approximately 85 
per cent was by thermal plants. There 
were no power shortages. 

Industry consumed about 70 percent 
of the total consumption in 1956, an 
increase of 10.4 percent over the pre- 
ceding year. The increase in industrial 
consumption reflects the general in- 
crease in industrial activity, plant mod- 
ernization, and _ rationalization pro- 
grams. Principal consumers in the in- 
dustrial group were chemicals, with 
25.6 percent of the total; coal mining, 
14.1 percent; iron and steel, 11.6 per- 
cent; and nonferrous metals, 7.2 per- 
cent. 


Import of energy in the first 
11 months of last year totaled 3,077 
million kilowatt-hours, compared with 
2,825 million in the like 1955 period. 

Energy exports amounted to 1,750 
million kilowatt-hours in 1956 and 
1,489 million in 1955. 


The Federal German Republic, in ad- 
with the Soviet Zone of Germany and 
the Saar, last year also exchanged with 
Belgium, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
France, Austria, and Switzerland. The 
latter two countries accounted for about 
dition to exchanging electric energy 
75 percent of the Federal Republic’s 
electric energy exports and imports in 
1956. 


Utilities Largest Consumers 


Of the Republic’s total installed gen- 
erating capacity of 18,391,000 kilowatts 
on December 31, 1955, 63 percent were 
owned by public utilities and 37 per- 
cent by industry. To the 11,529,000 kilo- 
watts owned by public utilities 203,000 
kilowatts were added in 1956 up to No- 
vember 30. A total of 1,100,000 kilo- 
watts was scheduled for completion 
during the year. 

The German power industry estimates 
that the rapidly expanding demand for 
electricity will require an average an- 
nual addition to the installed generat- 
ing capacity of 1.5 million kilowatts in 
the next 6 years, The additional 9 mil- 
lion kilowatts are expected to cost 14 
billion German marks, or US$3.1-3.3 
billion, at current prices. 

Rheinisch - Westfaelische Elektrizi- 
taetswerke AG announced in August of 
last year that it would invest 20-30 
million marks in construction, probably 
at Dettingen Main, of an experimental 
atomic power plant with a capacity of 
10,000 kilowatts.—U. S, Consulate Gen- 
eral, Duesseldorf, 
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Air Services Opened 
By Irish Companies 


New international air services have 
been announced in Ireland and a new 
company which will undertake charter 
operations has been formed. 


Aer Lingus expects to begin a thrice 
weekly service on its new Dublin-Man- 
chester-Amsterdam route on April 14, 


On April 15 its Dublin-Manchester- 
Brussels-Frankfort route will be opened, 
and operations from Dublin to Man- 
chester, Zurich, and Rome ‘will begin 
on June 27. All of the services will be 
operated with Viscount aircraft. 

Addition of the new routes increases 
Aer Lingus’ network from 4,156 to 5,- 
853 miles and represents a considerable 
step forward in the company’s efforts to 
develop a more economic long-haul sys- 
tem. 

Formation of a new company, Irish 
Air Charter, Ltd., was announced on 
January 15. The firm will undertake 
charter operations, principally for busi- 
nessmen, sportsmen, tourists, and light 
freight, and will sell light aircraft 
manufactured by a U. S. company. Its 
planes will be based at Dublin Airport 
and will be maintained there by Aer 
Lingus. 

The firm’s chief pilot is in the United 
States to take delivery of the first 
plane, a Piper Apache a twin-engine, 
five-seater executive plane, and to fly 
it to Ireland. The company expects to 
charge about 2s. 6d., or about 35 U. S. 
cents, a flying mile—U. S. Embassy, 
Dublin. 


Atomic Power Plant Te Be 
Built in Northern Ireland 


Plans are being made for an atomic 
power station in Northern Ireland, 
probably in the Lough Neagh vicinity 
of Ulster. 

The plant, estimated to cost £25 mil- 
lion, or US$70 million, will be estab- 
lished and operated by the Northern 
Ireland Electricity Board. It will have 
a generating capacity of 150,000 kilo- 
watts and will be put into operation 
in 1963-64.—U, S. Embassy, London. 








Exports of fat cattle from Ireland 
rose from 139,000 head in 1955 to 180,- 
000 in 1956, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 


Aviation Engineering 


The Government of India is reported 
to have entered the specialized field of 
precision aviation engineering th 
the signing of contracts with the two 
British companies Bristol Aero-Engines 
and Folland Aircraft. 


The two agreements call for the man. 
ufacture of Bristol Orpheus turbojet 
engines, Gnat engines, and airframes jn 
India. 

India’s new air engineering industry 
is to be located at Bangalore, where 
facilities already exist for maintenance 
and overhaul of Bristol piston engines 
at the State-owned Hindustan Alreraft, 
Ltd. 

The plant also will undertake the 
manufacture of airframes and will be 
expanded for that purpose. It already is 
manufacturing airframes for the Vam- 
pire jet and HT-2 trainer aircraft, 
whose engines are imported and fitted 
into the frames. 

A new plant, however, will be estab- 
lished at Bangalore for producing air. 
craft engines with technical assistance 
from the two British companies, 

The decision to establish an aircraft 
engine industry in Bangalore followed 
an intensive study by British aircraft 
engineers of India’s existing and poten- 
tial technical manpower and materials. 


West African Airways To 
Become International Line 


West African Airways Corporation, 
which is owned jointly by the four West 
African Governments is to become al 
international airline, the Nigerian Min- 
istry of Communications and Civil Avi 
ation has announced. 


WAAC will operate both a first-class ° 


service, with Stratocruisers, and @ 
tourist service, with Argonauts, Flights 
from Lagos to London are expected 
begin in May. The tourist service will 
fly Lagos-Kano-Tripoli-London, and the 
first-class flight will stop at Rome it- 
stead of Tripoli. 

It is understood this international 
service will be in the form of a “ 
partnership” with British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation and will be similar 
to the working arrangement which 
BOAC now has with Qantas Airways 
and South African Airways. 

The Nigerian Government considered 
various offers before finally accepting 
WAAC’s offer to operate an interna- 
tional air service. 

The corporation is owned jointly by 
the Governments of Nigeria, Ghana, 
Sierra Leone, and Gambia, which hold 
respectively, 68 percent, 28% percent 
2% percent, and 1 percent of the 
corporation’s debentures. ; 
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tv Farm Aviation 
Expands in New Zealand 


Passenger and air traffic has in- 
ereased in New Zealand, a_ country 
whic relies to a great extent on air 
transport for internal communication 
and for contact with the rest of the 
world, and along with this expansion 
has been a phenomenal growth in 
gerial topdressing of pastures. The first 
world agricultural aviation show was 
held at Palmerston North last Novem- 
ber. 

Substantial growth in use of aircraft 
also should continue in New Zealand, 
with related developments in airports 
and other facilities. 

It has been suggested that the coun- 
try operate its own international serv- 
jee Independently of Australia, and it 
eventually may do so, although its traf- 
fie potential is limited by the 2 mil- 
lion population. 

U. S. aircraft have continued to be 
imported. Piper, as well as Beech, air- 
craft have been purchased for service 
across Cook Strait. Fletcher aircraft, 
designed for topdressing, has been suc- 
cessfully sold and adapted and it is un- 
derstood consideration is being given to 
use of U. S. helicopters. The stationing 
of U. S. military aircraft in New Zea- 
land—Globemasters, Skymasters, and 
helicopters—in connection with the 
U. S Antarctic expedition has made a 
deep impression on the public. British 
aircraft are competing vigorously in 
the market and the Vickers Viscount is 
expected to be introduced in domestic 
service in a few years.—U. S. Embassy, 
Wellington. 





Two Atomic Power Plants 
In Prospect in Australia 


Mount Isa Mines, Ltd, Mt. Isa, 
Queensland, Australia, producer of lead, 
zinc, and copper, is considering an ex- 
penditure of approximately A£8 million, 
or US$18 million, for an atomic power 
station to supply power and light for 
the company’s mining and processing 
activities. 

The economic aspects of the com- 
pany’s plan are being studied by the 
Commonwealth Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

The South Australian government is 
considering construction of an atomie 
power plant at Mt. Gambier in south- 
east South Australia near the Victorian 
border. — U. 8. Consulate General, 
Sydney, 





New Zealand buttermilk powder pro- 
duction was 19.1 million pounds, an in- 
crease of 14 percent over the record 
set during the corresponding period last 
season, the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice reports. 
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2 TRANSPORT and TRAVEL NOTES 


The authority of Ferrocarril Elec- 
trico al Pacifico, an autonomous Gov- 
ernment institution of Costa Rica would 
be greatly broadened under an Admin- 
istration-backed project law introduecd 
in the Legislative Assembly. 


The proposed reorganization would 
permit the railroad to operate all types 
of commercial transportation services, 
by land, sea, river, and air. Its im- 
mediate purpose is to provide a legal 
basis for nationalization of the San Jose 
area bus services, which would be 
operated by the railroad—U. S. Em- 
bassy, San Jose. 





Canadian air carriers transported an 
alltime high of 3.3 million passengers 
in 1956, and carried 300 million pounds 
of freight, the Canadian Transport 
Minister has stated. Twenty years ago, 
in 1936 the lines carried 125,000 passen- 
gers and 25 million pounds of freight. 

The Minister indicated that since 
April 1, 1945, the Department of Trans- 
port has spent on its own behalf and 
on behalf of the Department of Na- 
tional Defense more than $200 million 
for capital purposes in the building and 
expanding of Canadian airports, 
also indicated the possibility of spend- 
ing another $200 to $300 million in the 
future for that purpose. Great improve- 





Air Transport Makes 
Great Gain inIceland 


The importance of air transportation 
in Iceland has grown tremendously in 
recent years. 

Two Icelandic airlines are in oper- 
ation. Iceland Air (Flugfelag Islands) 
operates domestic routes to 20 localities 
and international flights to the Scandi- 
navian countries, Germany, and Great 
Britain. Its traffic has increased an 
average of 25 percent annually in re- 
cent years. Icelandic Airlines (Loft- 
leidir) is engaged in transatlantic flights 
only, between New York, Luxembourg, 
Germany, Great Britain, and the Scan- 
dinavian countries, with stopovers at 
Reykjavik. In 1956 its traffic increased 
30 percent over the preceding year. 

In addition, Pan American maintains 
a weekly flight in both directions with 
stopovers at Keflavik Airport. Keflavik, 
which was built as a NATO installa- 
tion, has runways and full communica- 
tions equipment adequate to handle all 
civil aircraft, including the largest jets. 
It is about 31 miles from Reykjavik 
and currently is used primarily as a 
refueling stopover on the North At- 
lantic route.—U. 8. Embassy, Reykjavik. 


and 


UTILITIES AND SERVICES 





ments are being made in Canadian air 
navigation and air-traffic control serv- 
ices.—-U, S. Embassy, Ottawa, 





Preliminary studies of the proposed 
Kouilou Dam project in French Equi- 
torial Africa are progressing favorably 
and are expected to be finished toward 
the end of April. 

Bids soon will be invited for the first 
group of generators.—U. S. Consulate 
General, Leopoldville. 





The Italian airline ALITALIA has 
announced that it will begin a biweekly 
service between Rome and Johannes- 
burg about mid-April.—U. S. Consulate 
General, Johannesburg. 


Weight of Vehicles 


Fixed in Nova Scotia 


Limitations have been placed on the 
weight of vehicles traveling the high- 
ways of Nova Scotia. 


The emergency order, put into effect 
by a Minister of Highways notice pub- 
lished in the Halifax press in March, 
reads as follows: 


To All Whom It May Concern: 

Take notice that under and by yirtue of 
section 19 subsection (1) of the Public High- 
ways act, the Minister of ey erg Soa 
it expedient and hereby orders that all pub 
highways in the Province of Nova tia 
shall be closed as on and from March 14, 1967 
until further notice to the following classes 
of traffic, namely: 

(a) Traffic by any vehicle of a weight 
excess of six thousand (6,000) pounds with 
without load where such vehicle is equip 
with two wheels on a single axle. 

(b) Traffic by any vehicle a weight 
excess of eight thousand (8,000) pounds wi 
or without load where such -vehicle 
equipped with four or more wheels on 
or two rear axles. 

(c) Traffic by any trailer in excess of fou 
thousand (4,000) pounds with or without 
where such trailer is equipped with tw 
wheels on a single axle. 

(d) Traffic by any trailer in ene of 
thousand (6,000) pounds with 6r Without ] 
where such trailer is equipped with four 
more wheels on one or two axles. 


The closing of the Nova Scotian high- 
ways to heavy vehicles was due, as 
past years, to the spring thaw whi 
softens the roadbeds. 

Normally the closing lasts from 4 to 
6 weeks, according to the traffic mari- 
ager of Arcadian Lines, the largest bus 
company serving the Province. Du 
the emergency the company will 
limousines to provide as ch service 
as is feasible throughout the ince.— 
U. S. Consulate, Halifax. 








New Zealand skim milk powder and 
buttermilk powder production are run- 
ning at record levels this season, a¢- 
cording to the Foreign Agricultural 
Service. 
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Western Europe... 
(Continued from page 21) 


points toward continued prosperity and 
stable economic expansion. 


Italy 


The United States is Italy’s leading 
trading partner, its first supplier of 
imports, and second largest market. 
During the first 10 months of 1956 the 
United States accounted for 21.7 per- 
cent of Italy’s two-way trade, providing 
almost 16 percent of Italy’s imports and 
taking more than 9 percent of Italian 
exports. 

U. S. exports to Italy in the last 6 
months of 1956, valued at $288.4 million, 
were up 65 percent from the corre- 
sponding period in 1955; and total 1956 
U. S. exports to Italy were valued at 
$527 million, an increase of 49 percent. 

The rate of increase of U. S. imports 
from Italy has been much slower. At 
$120.4 million in the last 6 months of 
1956, imports from Italy were 28.4 per- 
cent higher than in the last half of 
1955. Imports for the year 1956 valued 
at $215.7 million were 22 percent higher 
than 1955 imports. 

The increase of U. S. exports to 
Italy during the year was due mainly 
to larger shipments of coal, wheat and 
corn, ferrous scrap, and to a lesser 
extent, industrial fats and oils. and 
chemical products. 


Imports Expected To Increase 

Italy’s foreign trade continued to 
expand in 1956. The combined value of 
imports and exports for the first 10 
months of 1956 is estimated at #43 
billion, or about 15 percent higher than 
in the like period of 1955, which in 
turn had increased by nearly 12 percent 
from 1954. Imports increased more than 
exports, however; also, terms of trade 
worsened, and higher freight rates bore 
particularly heavily on bulk Italian 
imports. The estimated $960 million 
trade deficit in 1956 was offset largely 
by increased tourist receipts, emigrant 
remittances, and other invisibles. 

Italian imports from the United 
States are likely to increase further in 
1957. Additional industrial expansion 
points to greater imports of coal, fer- 
rous scrap, copper, and machinery from 
the United States. 

The alinement of U. S. with world 
cotton prices, as of August 1, 1956, has 
brought about greatly increased cotton 
exports to Italy. As against 121,000 
bales shipped in the crop year ended 
July 31, 1956, 630,000 bales are expected 
to be shipped to Italy in the crop year 
ending July 31, 1957. Italy will continue 
to receive U. S. cotton, edible oils, and 
some corn and tobacco under the Public 
Law 480 program during the fiscal year 
ending July 1, 1958. 

Preliminary data for 1956 indicate 
an increase of about 8 percent in in- 
dustrial production over 1955, a rate 
likely to be bettered somewhat in 1957. 
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In less than a decade, Italian produc- 
tion has more than doubled. The gross 
national product is estimated to have 
increased in 1956 by about 4 percent 
over 1955 in real terms, although agri- 
cultural production after the bad 
winter of 1955-56 fell about 2 percent. 

Additional dollar liberalization meas- 
ures, effective in April 1956, and a 
more liberal dollar licensing policy for 
goods still subject to quantitative re- 
strictions should further increase U. S. 
exports to Italy. The new foreign in- 
vestment law No. 43 of February 7, 
1956, has significantly improved the 
legislative climate for foreign invest- 
ment. To what extent this law may 
result in increased U. S. investments in 
Italy is not yet evident. 


Netherlands 


U. S. exports to and imports from the 
Netherlands in 1956 were valued at 
$565.5 million and $147.3 million, re- 
spectively, representing an increase over 
1955 of about 20 percent on the export 
side and 12 percent on the import side. 

The United States, third among 
Netherlands suppliers, furnished 13.5 
percent of all Netherlands imports, and 
as the fourth largest Netherlands cus- 
tomer, took 6.3 percent of total exports. 
The increase in imports from the United 
States reflected larger shipments of 
coal, aircraft and parts, machine tools, 
and oranges. 

Netherlands exports were maintained 
by its shipments of canned hams and 
flower bulbs. Exports of tin increased 
by about 20 percent, and shipments of 
small craft were substantially higher. 

In view of the Netherlands Govern- 
ment’s efforts to reduce domestic con- 
sumption, U. S. exports of certain con- 
sumer goods may decline some in 1957, 
but exports of producers’ goods should 
retain their present high level or even 
increase slightly. Total U. S. exports 
to the Netherlands in 1957 probably 
will be of about the same magnitude 
as in 1956. 


Inflationary Curbs Proposed 

Inflationary pressures increased in 
1956, particularly in the second half 
of the year when they were accentuated 
by a switch in crude oil purchases from 
the Middle East to the dollar area as a 
result of the Suez crisis. A Government 
program to reduce both public and 
private consumption and to slowdown 
the rate of new investments is expected 
to alleviate the situation in 1957. 

The country’s licensing and exchange 
controls on imports from the dollar area 
have remained practically unchanged 
over the past year. Most imports from 
the United States continued to be 
either completely liberalized or, if sub- 
ject to quantitative controls, liberally 
admitted. No significant change in this 
policy is foreseen for 1957. 

The Netherlands continues to attract 
U. S. investment. Recent changes in 
tax laws, however, will bring about an 


a 


increase in the corporation tax 
eliminate the possibility of rapid write. 
offs of new investments. Still, the 
Netherlands should continue to be 
attractive to selected U. S. industries 
seeking a vantage point on the Euro. 
pean continent, although the continuing 
shortage of skilled labor may be q 
limiting factor. 


. 
Spain 

U. S. exports to Spain in 1956 were 
valued at $253.6 million, an increase of 
65 percent over the $153.5 million 
shipped in 1955. 

This amount was largely the result 
of increased exports under U. §, eg. 
nomic assistance and surplus- agricul. 
tural products programs. Actual arriy- 
als under these two programs in 1956 
were estimated at $172.6 million. 


U. S. imports from Spain in 1956 
were valued at $67.9 million, an in. 
crease of 16 percent over the $58.5 mil- 
lion total in 1955. Although a decrease 
resulted in imports of foodstuffs, par. 
ticularly olives and olive oil, offsetting 
increases occurred in imports of min- 
erals and chemicals. 

The U. S. share of Spain's import 
trade in recent years has been as fol 
lows, by percentage: 1954, 18.4; 1955, 
18.5; 1956—first 7 months—34.9, The 
U. S. has absorbed the following per- 
centage of Spain's exports: 1954, 10; 
1955, 10.5; 1956—first 7 months—6. 

No immediate increase in U. S. trade 
with Spain is to be expected. Under the 
economic-aid program, about 66 percent 
of the total $289 million authorized for 
the period 1954-58 has been expended, 
At the end of 1956, Public Law 480 
sales agreements covering surplus agri- 
cultural commodities for use in Spain 
totaled $171.8 million, of which $125 
million already has arrived in Spain 
The Spanish global foreign-trade deficit 
continued to increase in 1956, reaching 
$254 million in the first 9 months, 
compared with $172.6 million for the 
entire year 1955. A steady decline was 
reported in foreign-exchange reserves. 
Prices rose steadily throughout 1956. 
Inflationary pressures were at record 
levels at the end of the year. 


A number of changes of major im- 
portance was made in the Spanish Cabi- 
net in February 1957. New ministers 
were appointed to all cabinet posts con- 
cerned with economic matters, except 
the Ministry of Industry, and organiza- 
tional changes were made which are 
expected to be of basic importance © 
the economic administration of the 
country. A new Office of Economie Co- 
ordination and Programing has been e* 
tablished to prepare long-range plans 
for the economic development of the 
country. 

No significant changes were made 
during the-.year in licensing or exchange 
controls on foreign trade or in connec: 
tion with U, S. investments in Spain. 
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Sweden 


imports from the United 

States for the first 11 months of 1956 

$206 million, an increase of 16 

t over 1955. Exports to the United 

States amounted to $91 million, or 23 
t more than in 1955. 

Total Swedish imports reached °*$2.2 
pillion, an increase of 10 percent over 
1955, and total exports amounted to 
$1.9 billion, up 14 percent. The United 
States retained its position as Sweden’s 
third most important supplier after 
Western Germany and the United King- 
dom, As a market for Swedish products 
in 1956, the United States ranked sev- 
enth. Nine percent of Sweden’s imports 
came from the United States, and 4.7 

t of Sweden’s exports went to 
the United States. Sweden’s share of 
U. S. import-export trade is less than 
1 percent. 

Leading Swedish imports from the 
United States were machinery, auto- 
mobiles and automotive products, coal, 
chemicals, ships, tobacco, iron, and steel. 
Swedish foreign trade statistics showed 
an increase in imports of most major 
commodity groups in 1956 as compared 
with 1955. Some notable exceptions 
were in iron and steel imports, which 
dropped 40 percent in 1956 to $98 
million, and imports from all sources 
of products in the group classed as iron, 
steel, and manufactures, which declined 
about 2 percent. In 1955, abnormally 
high imports of iron and steel for stock- 
piling purposes were reported while in 
1956 the reduced demand for this pur- 
pose was reflected in the trade figures. 


Swedish Car Imports Drop 


After a rather noticeable increase in 
1955, Swedish imports of automobiles 
in 1956 dropped back to about the same 
value level as in 1954. Part of the de- 
cline in demand may be attributed to 
tightened credit and an increase in the 
automobile tax. Coal imports from the 
United States almost doubled in 1956, 
reaching a value of $17 million. The 


, Suez crisis is reflected to some extent 
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in Swedish imports from the United 
States of petroleum products, which 
increased by 25 percent over 1955. 
Tobacco imports increased whereas cot- 
ton imports declined. In 1955 the reverse 
Was true. 

No significant change has been made 
in Sweden’s import licensing policy 
since the Government issued the new 
cumulative dollar import free list on 
July 1, 1956. On the basis of 1955 sta- 
tistics, this list covered over 80 percent 
of Sweden’s private import trade with 
the United States. Current reports in- 
dicate that the Government's inflation- 
ary control policy has dampened eco- 
homie activity and has begun to bring 
about a better balance in the nation’s 
economy. Sweden’s gold and foreign- 
exchange holdings continue to be well 
maintained. At the end of January 1957 
they totaled 2,409 million crowns, or 
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US$464.9 million as compared with 
2,358 million crowns, or $457 million, 
at the end of the corresponding month 
in 1956. 

Sweden’s exports to the United States 
in 1956 reflects some interesting de- 
velopments. While wood pulp was still 
the leading export item, accounting for 
25 percent of total exports, other fin- 
ished items showed significant increases. 
Among these were paper, iron, steel and 
manufactures, machinery, automobiles, 
and instruments, including office ma- 
chines. 


Switzerland 


The United States retained its posi- 
tion as the second most important trad- 
ing partner of Switzerland in 1956, fol- 
lowing Western Germany. 

U. S. exports to Switzerland in the 
past year were 33.7 percent higher than 
in 1955, reaching a total of $219 mil- 
lion. Imports rose 21.7 percent to a 
total of $178.9 million. Trade with Swit- 
zerland thus constituted 1.3 percent of 
total U. S. commercial exports in 1956, 
compared with 1.2 percent in 1955, and 
1.4 percent of U. S. general imports, 
against 13 percent for the preceding 
year. 

The United States represents an im- 
portant market and an even more im- 
portant supplier for Switzerland. Swiss 
exports to the United States in 1956 
represented 12.3 percent of the value of 
total Swiss exports. Increasing 21.7 per- 
cent above 1955, they totaled 762 mil- 
lion francs, compared with 649.5 mil- 
lion francs for the year before (1 Swiss 
franc =US$0.233). The value of Swiss 
imports from this country, accounting 
for 13.2 percent of total Swiss imports, 
rose 20.9 percent in 1956 to a value of 
1,001 million francs against 827.8 mil- 
lion in 1955. 

Although Swiss exports to the United 
States rose substantially in 1956, the 
greater increase in imports added mate- 
rially to the normal trade imbalance 
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between the two countries. Thus, the 
deficit in the Swiss-U. S. trade balance 
increased to 239 million francs from 
178.3 million francs in 1955. 


Changes in the export pattern of 
U. S. commodities to Switzerland in 
1956 may be characterized as follows: 
Refined copper, approximately double 
1955 shipments; machinery, up 50 per- 
cent; jewelry and precious metal orna- 
ments, sharp rise; grain and grain prep- 
arations, substantial increase with 
wheat up 4% times the 1955 level in 
both value and quantity; orange exports 
tripled; cotton, approximately 3 times 
greater; coal tar dyes, one-third the 
1955 value; nylon hose, one-half the 
1955 figure; vegetable fats and oils, 
down 90 percent; steel-mill products, 
firm but slight decrease. 

Watch, Clock Imports Up 

Watches were by far the most im- 
portant commodity imported by the 
United States from Switzerland; the 
value of watch and clock imports rose 
about 12 percent above 1955. Machin- 
ery and precious. metals and products, 
ranking second and third, increased 
about 25 and 15 percent, respectively. 
The value of electric’ machinery and 
apparatus almost doubled, and choco- 
late imports rose about 50 percent. 
Coal-tar dyes, however, dropped by 
about one-third of the 1955 value. 

Restrictions on the import of pow- 
dered milk were. relaxed somewhat in 
1956, and a licensing system for fodder 
grains, fodderstuffs, and certain edible 
fats and oils was recently established. 

At the 1lth Session of the Contract- 
ing Parties of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, a Swiss request 
to enter into tariff negotiations with 
a view to provisional accession to GATT 
was approved. Following tariff negotia- 
tions, Switzerland’s provisional acces- 
sion will become effective for a period 
of 2 years, subject to possible renewal, 
or until such date as Switzerland ac- 
cedes to the agreement definitely, 


whichever is earlier. 
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U. S. Trade... 


(Continued from page 25) 


1955, and current developments, par- 
ticularly with regard to sugar which is 
the backbone of the Cuban economy, 
would indicate a further increase in the 
Gross National Product in 1957. 

Other factors which indicate a very 
prosperous year for Cuba are the di- 
versification of the economy with an 
expanding rate of investment by both 
foreign and domestic capital, the con- 
tinuation of the building boom, a steady 
expansion in mineral production, in- 
creasing Government revenues, and a 
ubstantial improvement in tourism. 

factors and the resultant height- 
ening of business optimism should mean 
better opportunities in Cuba for Amer- 
iean exporters in 1957. 


Mexico 


U. S. exports to Mexico in the last 6 
months of 1956 continued the upward 
trend noted in earlier periods, and 
amounted to $422,672,000, compared 
with $417,814,000 in the first half of 
the year, an increase of 1.1 percent. 
Imports from Mexico in the last half 
of the year declined seasonally, total- 
ing $176,232,000 as against $224,227,000 
in the first half year, a decline of 21.4 
percent, 

Mexico in 1956 continued to be the 
United States’ largest market in Latin 
America, and retained its position as 
the fifth-ranking Latin American sup- 
plier of the U. S. market. Total U. S. 
exports to Mexico were $840,486,000— 
excluding special category goods—or 
22.8 percent of total U. S. exports to 
Latin America. This compares with ex- 
ports to Mexico in 1955 of $704,961,000, 
or 22.3 percent of total exports to the 
area in that year. Imports from Mexico 
in 1956 amounted to $400,459,000, 11 
percent of total imports from the area, 
compared with $396,845,000 in 1955, 
11.9 percent of total imports from the 
area in that year. 

Available unadjusted statistics of the 
Mexican Ministry of Economy show 
that the U. S. share of the Mexican 
market in the first 11 months of 1956 
amounted to 78.7 percent, compared 
with 79.5 percent in the comparable 
period of 1955. Mexico’s share of the 
U. S. market, amounted to 3.2 percent, 
compared with 3.5 percent in 1955. Un- 
adjusted Mexican figures for January- 
November indicate that the U. S. took 
73.1 percent of total exports, compared 
with 74.6 percent in the similar period 
of 1955. However, Mexico’s exports-are 
not nearly as dependent upon the U. S. 
market as appears from Mexican sta- 
tistics, since these show only the pri- 
mary destination of exports rather than 
final destination. 


Cattle Shipments Down 


Cattle shipments were off markedly 
1956, owing to weak demand in the 
nited States, as were winter vegetable 
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movements, the latter characterized as 
the worst in 15 years. These and other 
declines were more than offset by in- 
creases in other items, including sulfur 
exports which rose sharply. The Mexi- 
can export outlook for 1957 is for some 
decline in total shipments. Cotton ex- 
ports are expected to be off—a produc- 
tion decline of 10 percent is predicted— 
but improved shipments of winter vege- 
tables and coffee are anticipated, 

On the import side, a continued high 
level of imports is forecast, and the 
U. S. share of the Mexican market is 
expected to remain near its present 
high level. The country ended the year 
with a favorable balance of payments; 
exchange reserves were high—$469 mil- 
lion, compared wtih $405 million De- 
cember 31, 1955; net income from tour- 
ism rose to $283.6 million, an increase 
of $20.5 million; direct foreign invest- 
ment continues high; and the conserva- 
tive credit and fiscal policy contained 
inflationary pressures—wholesale prices, 
for instance, according to.the Bank of 
Mexico, increased 4.7 percent in 1956 
compared with 13.6 percent in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Little change in the composition or 
origin of Mexico’s imports is expected. 
Some moderate shifts commoditywise, 
may occur, owing to barter transactions 
or because of increased Mexican pro- 
duction and increased protective duties 
or controls. But the general composi- 
tion of Mexico’s imports can be ex- 
pected to remain relatively unchanged, 
with production goods— machinery, 
trucks, tractors, and raw “materials— 
accounting for around 80 percent of 
total imports, 


Venezuela 


U. S. exports to Venezuela in 1956 
were valued at $651,221,000, up 17 per- 
cent from 1955 when they were $556,- 
001,000; the U. S. imported goods worth 
$697,628,000 from Venezuela, 21 percent 
more than the $576,294,000 imported in 
1955. 


The U. S. is by far the largest foreign 
source of supply to the Venezuelan 
market, accounting for 58.7 percent of 
all Venezuelan imports in the first 8 
months of 1956. This compared with 
58.9 percent in 1955. The U. S. is also 
the largest foreign market for Vene- 
zuelan production. In 1955, 30 percent 
of all Venezuelan exports went to the 
U. S., and a slight increase for 1956 is 
probable. 


Exports of motor vehicles to Vene- 
zuela declined 20 percent from that in 
1955. Construction equipment, well- 
drilling and petroleum field-production 
equipment, iron and steel mill products, 
and metal manufactures increased. Im- 
ports from Venezuela of petroleum 
products and iron ore were up, and im- 
ports of coffee and cocoa were down. 

Production of iron ore, all of which 
goes to the U. S., was 8.5 million metric 
tons in 1955, 12 million tons in 1956, 


— 


and will be as estimated 15 million tong 
in 1957. - 

Manganese production in 
Venezuela, which began in 
and has been going exclusively to Ewe 
rope, is at 800 metric tons per day of 
46-48% ore. In 60 days production is 
expected to exceed 1300 tons per day, 

Production of crude petroleum, which 
in 1955 averaged 2.2 millton barrels a 
day, has been setting new records 
succeeding week since the begi 
October. The average for 1956 wag 95 
million barrels a day, but for the week 
ending February 18, the average was 
2.84 million barrels a day. In 
2.7 million barrels was considered yip. 
tual capacity, because of the need ty 
develop concomitant handling facilities, 
New concessions of 916,068 acres wer 
granted in the last half of the year, ang 
bids on an additional 2.5 million gen 
are being received. 

The quarantine against imports ¢ 
uncooked pork products was relaxed ip 
November. 

Government revenues, 70 pércent of 
which came from the oil industry ip 
1956 against 60 percent in the preced 
ing year, attained a new high. Govern 
ment disbursements also attained a new 
high, maintaining a high level of pre 
perity. Public works totaling 1.7 billion 
bolivares were inaugurated in 1956 @ 
bolivar =US$0.30). Treasury 


1.3 billion bolivares at the end of 19% | 


are expected to reach 2 billion by June 
Part of this will be spent on new publig 
works and part to purchase gold it 
order to prevent excessive inflationary 
pressures. Outstanding bolivar notes in 
November were covered 214.86 percent 
by gold and foreign exchange. 

The 6.2 million Venezuelans who are 
increasing their numbers by 3.6 percent 
a year, the highest rate in the world 
now have an annual per capita income 
of around $600, the highest in South 
America. Net national product in 19 
was $4,171,500,000, an increase of 981 
percent over 1953. The increase be 
tween 1952 and 1953 was 6.24 percent 
Prices over the last several years haw 
remained relatively stable. 





American exporters 
are urged to mark 


United States 
of America 


on external containers 
of goods shipped abroad 


Senate Concurrent Resolution Noa 
adopted July 30, 1953, suggests 
such marking will help to publicite 
American-made goods overseas. 
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r Demand... 
(Continued from page 27) 


will also create new export op- 


portunities. 
Within this generally favorable 
rk, however, some unfavorable 
factors can be expected to operate. 
Exporters of capital equipment and 
r goods can expect to eta 
increasin competition from other free 
world centries, notably Japan and 
West Germany. In many of the coun- 
tries of the Far East only gradual and 
limited progress toward trade liberall- 
zation and the abolition of restrictions 
on the import of dollar-area goods cap 

expected. 

Through bilateral agreements, char- 
acterized by low interest, long-term 
credits, and commitments to accept 

t amounts of major commodity 
exports, the communist countries con- 
tinue to try to capture an increasing 
share of the Far East’s foreign trade. 
At present, trade between the Far East 
free-world countries and the communist 


| bloc is only a comparatively small per- 
| centage of the area’s total trade with 


the world. 
With regard to imports from the Far 
East, U. S. demand for the principal 


| export commodities of the area is com- 


paratively stable at present and any 
significant changes in the area’s dollar- 
earning prospects will depend more on 


| price than on volume. No great fluctua- 
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tions are foreseeable in the prices of 
the principal items imported from the 
Far East. Rubber is in good demand, 
and the downward price trend of 1956 
has been reversed to some extent, al- 
though the price is still well below that 
prevailing at the end of 1955. 

In comparison with 1956 averages, 
jute, burlap, and tea prices are some- 
what lower, while the tin price is within 


| last year’s range but with some ten- 


dency to decline. The present low prices 
of some Far Eastern export commod- 
ities appear to result, in part, from a 
backlog in shipments to the area’s prin- 
cipal markets owing to the Suez Canal 
closure, and some improvement in 
prices may be expected when normal 
shipments can be resumed. 

It is difficult at this time to attempt 
fo assess all the possible consequences 
of the Suez Canal crisis in relation to 
U. 8. trade with the Far East. As and 
when normal traffic is resumed, ship- 
ment of backlogged orders should con- 
tribute to an increase in 1957 exports. 
It is not expected, however, that 
thipping costs via the Suez will drop 
back to the rates prevailing before the 
development of this crisis. While this 
May operate to the disadvantage of 
fome American and Far Eastern trad- 
ts, those in a position to use other 
toutes may enjoy a corresponding com- 
petitive advantage, 


Trade Expected To Increase 


In view of the substantial rise in its 
industrial production in 1956, Japan 


April 8, 1957 


should continue to be an excellent and 
growing market for industrial raw 
materials, The continuing high level of 
investment in heavy industry also favors 
additional sales of American machinery, 
although the growth of Japan’s own 
ein implies that it will be able to 

eet a progressively higher proportion 
of its own machinery requirements, 
U. S. export prospects are also en- 
hanced by an increase in Japan’s dollar 
holdings and a concurrent sharp decline 
in sterling reserves. Japan will take less 
agricultural commodities this year, 
however, in view of the increase of its 
own agricultural production in 1956 
and 1957. 

Trade with the Philippines—second- 
ranking trading partner of the U. S. in 
the Far East—is expected to remain 
high, although competition from new 
Philippine industries and from Japanese 
and European suppliers will necessitate 
increasing marketing efforts on the part 
of U. S. exporters and possibly some 
further change in the composition of 
our exports. 

Although a drastic decline in India’s 
foreign exchange reserves and the im- 
position of new import restrictions indi- 
cate less favorable export prospects for 
many lines of American goods, the total 
value of exports to India is expected to 
increase as a result of heavy shipments 
of wheat and otker agricultural com- 
modities under the 3-year Public Law 
480 agreement. 

The continuing high level of Public 
Law 480 shipments to Pakistan, Indo- 
nesia, Korea, and Burma indicate that 
shipments to those countries will in- 
crease. Commodity aid other than in 
surplus agricultural commodities con- 
tinues to be an important element in 
our aid programs for Korea, Viet-Nam, 
Cambodia, Laos, Taiwan, and Pakistan, 
and, while not specifically related to 
procurement from the United States, 
could result in some increase in exports 
to those countries along with their own 
nonaid purchases. 

U. S. cotton surplus shipments are 
also a factor in prospects for increased 
sales to Hong Kong under arrangements 
for processing for third countries; 
moreover, expanding industrial and 
construction activities in Hong Kong 
are also expected to stimulate greater 
procurement of U, S. materials and 
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equipment. With regard to the other 
countries of the area, no significant 
change in the level of our export trade 
is foreseeable, although the economic 
development programs now under way 
in most of these countries should create 
some new export opportunities, 

Among the Far Eastern countries, 
perhaps the best prospects for increas- 
ing sales to the United States are en- 
joyed by Japan in view of its high level 
and wide range of industrial production 
coupled with energetic trade promotion. 
Hong Kong producers and merchants 
are showing an increased awareness of 
a potential market in the United States, 
and a flexibility to adapt and expand 
facilities to produce goods suitable for 
the American market. 

While the Philippines has maintained. 
its position as the chief recipient of 
American private investment in the Far 
East, new opportunities have developed 
in other countries of the area, and 
several of these countries have shown 


‘an increasing awareness of the desira- 


bility of promoting foreign private 
investment. 


Encouraging developments relating 
to American private investment in the 
period under review included the open- 
ing of two tire factories in the Philip- 
pines; an agreement for the expansion 
of shipbuilding facilities in Taiwan; 
rapidly increasing American investment 
in petroleum exploration in Pakistan; 
an agreement on a draft convention to 
avoid double taxation between Pakistan 
and the United States; and the conclu- 
sion of a treaty of friendship, com- 
merce and navigation between Korea 
and the United States, Burma indicated 
increasing interest in encouraging 
American investment, particularly in 
mining. 

Developments in some Far Eastern 
countries were not conducive to new 
American private investment. In India, 
in order to meet the situation caused 
by a drop in foreign exchange reserves 
and an increase in inflationary pressures, 
new tax measures were adopted, which 
may be a deterrent. At the same time, 
however, industrial production was at 
an alltime high and the financial situa- 
tion led the Government to encourage 
its private industrialists to seek out 
foreign investment to cover foreign ex- 
change costs of projects. 

The current economic and political 
disturbances within Indonesia and the 
country’s worsened financial position 
are also discouraging. The possible at- 
tractiveness of Ceylon and Viet-Nam as 
outlets for American private capital is 
diminished by strongly nationalist eco- 
nomic policies in those countries, and 
Singapore suffers from its uncertain 
future political status. 

Within the region as a whole, how- 
ever, economic development continues 
to make notable progress, and its con- 
tinuance can be expected to result in 
an increasing number of opportunities 
for American investors. 
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Near East... 

(Continued from page 29) 
of public projects were completed or 
instituted. 

Among the latter were the extension 
of tele-communications both inside the 
country and with international net- 
works; improvement of roads, railroads, 
and port facilities; urbanization proj- 
ects and the establishment of a substan- 
tial number of educational institutions, 
health centers, and hospitals. 


In November, oil production was af- 
fected by the closing of the Suez Canal. 
This, together with the Government’s 
ban of shipment of oil on British and 
French tankers, brought about a for- 
eign exchange shortage and led to ad- 
ministrative restrictions on transactions 
requiring foreign exchange. 

Despite this setback, the country’s 
trade was maintained at a high level, 
particularly with the United States. 
The value of U. S. exports to Saudi 
Arabia rose to $744 million in 1956, 
compared with $69 million in 1955. The 
United States imported an almost equal 
amount of $74 million from Saudi Ara- 
bia in 1956 as against the $57 million 
of 1955. In both imports and exports 
the amounts were about 25 percent less 
in the second half of the year than in 
the first, 


a 
Syria 

Syria had a good crop year which 
yielded substantial surpluses of wheat 
and cotton available for export, and 
1956 would have been a good trade 
year but for the political disturbances 
in the Near East. 

The boycotting of trade with Britain 
and particularly with France—which 
had been an important buyer of Syrian 


products — disrupted normal export 
channels and caused a foreign exchange 
shortage which was further aggravated 
in November when the cutting of the 
Iraq Petroleum Company pipelines re- 
sulted in the loss of transit revenues. 
This situation was exploited by the So; 
viet bloc, including communist China, 
which started buying Syrian cotton and 
supplying needed petroleum products. 

United States trade with Syria was 
at slightly reduced levels over the past 
few years. The value of U. S. exports 
for 1956 was $17.9 million, compared 
with $19.5 million in 1955; imports 
amounted to $10.2 million, compared 
with $11.5 million in the preceding 
year. 

Despite the present shortage of ex- 
change and unsettled political condi- 
tions, a large potential demand for 
American products exists ‘in Syria. 


Turkey 


U. S. exports to Turkey in the sec- 
ond half of 1956 amounted to $50 mil- 
lion, compared with $59 million in the 
first half. The total of $109 million for 
the year reflected an increase of 4.5 
percent over 1955. Though U. S. im- 
ports from Turkey for the last 6 months 
of 1956 were only $18.6 million, most of 
the annual tobacco purchases from Tur- 
key were made in the first half of the 
year so that imports for the whole year 
of $67.3 million were up 19 percent over 
1955. 

Turkey’s trade deficit for 11 months 
of 1956 amounted to $110 million, a 
level far below the $180 million deficit 
of 1955. Imports for the 11-month pe- 
riod amounted to $381 million. West 
Germany was the leading supplier at 
$93 million, followed by the United 
States, $79 million; the United King- 
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dom, $31 million; Italy, $23 
and France, $19 million. Of total oe. 
ports in the same period of $271 mj, 
lion, the United States was the chiet 
buyer, $54 million, followed by West 
Germany, $45 million; Italy, $29 my 
lion; the United Kingdom, $17 million: 
and France, $13 million. 


Commercial arrears, ie., defaults on 
transfer abroad of funds depositeg by 
Turkish importers for goods 
on credit, accumulated faster in 195% 
than payments on old arrears, go that 
at the end of the year estimates 
arrears due European countries fy 
vicinity of $200 million. , 
* Known arrears due U. S. firms at the 
end of the year were under $1 
excluding the arrears due U. S. oil com. 
panies and motion-picture 
which are much larger. Pa 
Turkey on U. S. arrears in 1956 wen 
substantial. 


Foreign exchange difficulties an 
rigid licensing controls are expected fp 


F 
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continue in 1957 as the major problems 
in trading with Turkey. Imports al» 
undoubtedly will be affected by legis | 
lation enacted February 28 -placing i | 
tax of 40 percent on most imporh | 
cleared from customs as of March 1 
Details on the new tax are not yet 
available. 


The foreign exchange shortage wil 
be somewhat alleviated again in th 
first half of 1957 by U. S. aid alreay 
allocated and by the proceeds of tobacm 
sales at the beginning of this year. li 
December 1956 and January and Febr- 
ary of 1957 U. S. cigarette manufac. 
turers contracted to buy $45-millio 
worth of Turkish tobacco. 





Foreign Government... 
(Continued from page 9) 


as a prerequisite to obtaining an iP 
port license is 75 percent of the ¢ f# 
value of the goods. ; 

These two products have been on iit 
III, for which a 100 percent-deposit § 
required. 

Transfer of these products to listd 
was authorized by decree No. 217, pi 
lished and effective January 30. 4 

Other petroleum products on whid 
the prior-deposit requirement has bet 
lowered were announced in Forg 
Commerce Weekly, February 18, pam 
9.—La Gaceta, January 30, 1957, 


PERU 


Frees Import of Cotton Insects - 


Peru has provided for exemption @ 
techigramma minutun wasps from @® 
port duties, surcharges, and congilit 
fees if such exemption is authorized ¥ 
the Peruvian Ministry of Agricultut 

This provision was made by a # 
preme decree of February 2, 19542 
order to assist agriculturists in @ 
Canete Valley to control the 
plagues.—U. S. Embassy, Lima. 
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Latin American Exchange Rates. 


OTE: Quotations are based on selling rates, in u&its of foreign currency per dollar. The Poy of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 
oe. the Panamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to @ dollar. 
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million; Average rate ‘ Latest available quotations 
Unit 
‘count quoted Type of exchange 
uits on | | 1955 1956 1957 nes aPeciontin | . Date 
ited by | e (annual) (annual) (January) U. 8. currency 1957 
a 
rchaseq 
in 195% argentina........| Peso.. Official 218.00 18. 18.00 18.00 .0556 Mar. 14 
: Free 134.48 35.16 37.89 38.00 .0263 Do. 
$0 that | | polivia.........| Boliviano.........| Official 191.90 Re es eS fa Gon ES See . 
; placed Free , 302.75 7,920.00 27,677.00 7,625.00 00013 Do. 
fa | Braril®..........| Cruzeiro Officia. 18.82 18.82 18.82 18.82 0531 Feb. 28 
im the FLCC. cose 75.40 74.72 66.50 67.00 .0150 Do. 
chile** Peso Bankers’ free. A Gidea 00 550.00 570.00 -0017 Do. 
Brokers’ £5 €@......csccssscsssseeessees RG eae 534.00 614.00 620.00 0016 Do. 
Satthe | | Colombia...) Peso Basic 2.51 2.51 2.51 2.51 -3984 Do. 
million Free 94.03 5.10 6.40 6.14 -1630 Do. 
. Costa Rica......| Colon Official 5.67 5.67 5.67 5.67 .1764 Do. 
oi] com. Free 6.65 6.65 6.65 6.65 .1504 Do. 
Beuador...........| Sucre.. Central bank (official)........ 15.15 15.15 15.15 15.15 -0660 Mar. 14 
Porters, Free 17.41 18.50 18.25 18.40 0543 Do. 
ents.by | |g Salvador... Colon.............| Free 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 -4000 Mar. 20 
6 were hee} Lempira Official 2.02 2.02 2.02 2.02 .4950 Do. 
MeTICO.......e.ovee- PCS0......n0 Free. 12.51 12.61 12.51 12.61 .0799 Do. 
Nicarague.......) Cordoba. Official 6.00 7.05 7.05 7.05 -1418 Do. 
Curb 7.32 7.75 7.75 7.15 .1290 Do. 
°S ani | | paraguay***..| Guarani Official 60.00 60.00 60.00 60.00 0167 Feb. 28 
ected ty |, I ee N.A, N.A. 125.00 -0079 Do. 
Pert... Sol Exchange certificate............ 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 -0526 Do. 
Free. 19.18 19.21 19.05 18.05 .0525 Do. 
| [Uruguay....... Peso... ..| Basic....... Paani 2.10 2.10 2.10 4762 Do, 
Free Certificate ......ccccccecsesee- Kcts.8 4.11 4.11 4.11 2435 Do. 
Free 3.39 3.90 3.85 3.86 -2590 Do. 
) | Veniesuela........| Bolivar... Free 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 -2985 Do. 
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(For explanation of rates, see notes in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, Aug. 27, 1956, p. 17.) 


iOficial rate went into effect on October 28, 
1955. Free market rate did not become opera- 
tive until November 3, 1955 (see Foreign Com- 


*Par value changed from & to 7 cordobas 
per dollar, effective July 1, 19565. 

*Auction rates in the Rio de Janeiro auc- 
tion for February 26, 1957, for U. S. dollars 


303-303.8. These rates must be added to the 
official selling rate, with applicable taxes, in 
order to get the effective selling rates. 


**New Chilean exchange system inaugu- 
rated April 20, 1956 (see Foreign Commerce 








yg for 120 days delivery ranged as follows: First 
int thy | merce Weekly, November 14, 1955, p. 2). category, 38.1-38.9 cruzeiros per dollar; second ba 7 wy = {p. a bere: flec- 
’ bolished December 15, 1956 tegory, 62.5-63.9; third category, 84.3-85.7; os, See ee a 
already Official rate abolishe ecember 15, . Category, 62.5-63.9; rd category, 84.3-85.7; tive March 1, 1956 (see Foreign Commerce 
tobacy | *Free“market legalized May 13, 1955. fourth category, 1206-131; fifth category, Weekly, March 12, 1956, p. 10). 
year. It 
d Febru- . Chile—The bankers’ free rate is applied to and for service payments not permitted at 
nanufac- Explanation of Rates permitted imports, Government payments, the official rate. ‘ 
5-million and authorized nontrade remittances. The Peru—Payment for most imports and for 
Argentina—Since October 28, 1955, the offi- brokers’ free rate applies to various nontrade certain authorized nontrade transactions is 
cial —~ oe bate a “‘|~ > bulk of - remittances ineligible for the bankers’ free effected A ny = see use of ——- ae 
ports, including fuels, foodstuffs, raw mate- rate. cates, ree exchange may be ught an 
rials, specified capital goods, and certain es- Colombia—The basic rate, plus exchange ‘old without restriction and used for any 
| sential consumer goods. Imports payable at taxes of 10 and 40 percent, respectively, is Purpose. Both certificates and free exchange 
) the rate include spices, essences, certain gpyplied to imports in group I—special and are negotiated in fluctuating free markets. 
pharmaceutical and chemical items, books, group I (critical articles, essential raw ma- Uruguay—Uruguay adopted a new ex- 
an fe) MM. Sawing = paper, and spare parts for  terjals, machinery and spare parts for agri- Change system in August 1956. Designated 
hs and for bicycles. Imports pay- culture); it is also used for Government pay- essential imports enter at the official rate 
1e ¢. ££} tle at the free rate plus a surcharge of 20 ments and for some essential nontrade remit- While other essential goods are paid for at 
pesos per dollar include spare parts and ac- tances, including, with a 3-percent exchange the free certificate rate. Second and third 
tessories for automotive vehicles and for im- tax those on account of registered foreign category goods (nonessentials and luxuries) 
mn on list | dustrial and other machinery. Certain ac- capital. The free rate, plus exchange taxes are paid for at the free certificate rate plus 
jeposit §s cessories and spare parts for automotive of 60 and 90 percent, respectively, is used surcharges of 1.50 and 2 pesos to the dollar, 
Vehicles are imported at the free rate plus &® for imports in group II and group III (semi- respectively. The free, or brokers’ rate, is 
surcharge of 40 pesos per dollar. Automo- ¢jaborated raw materials, semimanufactures, utilized for nontrade remittances. 
to list 4 biles of specified size and value may be im- machinery in general and necessary products, Explanation of rates prior to this time ap- 
> | Ported at the free rate plus graduated sur- but for which substitutes are available), The peared in Foreign Commerce Weekly, Au- 
27, pub | sharges ranging up to 275,000 pesos per car. free rate is also used, without exchange tax, gust 27, 1956, page 17. 
) Nontrade remittances are effected at the fre@ for nontrade remittances ineligible for the 
-" ’ = a , , —— 7. rage | ‘a relating to unreg- di S k 
whid Bolivia—The official rate of exc —_ was stere oreign capital. naia @CeCKS .« - 
has tholished December 15, 1956. It was former- Costa Rica—The official rate applies to cer- . 
te Bapeeed to ar Se NE nals otek. tain, essential imports, Government payments, (Continued from page 6) : 4 
+ , : , . students’ expenses, and registered capital. rt promotion councils an 
18, ‘pa fal, and certain nontrade remittances. All ‘The free rate applies to other imports and to such ails he y hould be devel 
57 og ly remittances are now made ane pews transactions not eligible for the of- COmmodity boards, i oa / whee pe 
‘ cial rate. @ Assistance requir or expeditious 
Brazil—Since October 16, 1953, the official Ecuador—Imports considered essential or sas 
tate, with applicable taxes and surcharges useful to the national economy are paid for movement of export commodities, both 
= various ——. a — 1 4 —_ - Figs ee — and ogee at a — by rail and by sea. 
ernment imports and imports of a few rate. overnment payments, approved stu- : : : : 
ects tssentials, including wheat, newsprint, and dents’ expenses, and interest, dividends, and e Simplification of commercial trans- 
ec petreleum, and for a few invisibles. An auc- emortization on registered foreign ca ital are actions by providing facilities for set- 
system is used for sale of foreign ex- ransac a e official rate. e free rate : 
nption 0 e for most private imports; under this applies to unregistered capital and other in- tlement of trade disputes, conduct of 
from im} *ystem, exchange is allotted in five suction visible transactions. Ragebny alate preshipment survey, and quality con- 
es according to the essentiality o Nicaragua—The official rate is use or a 43 
consular the to be imported; rates paid in the import trade transactions and for most in- trol for export commodities. 3 
orized by must be added to the official selling _visibles, including registered capital, insur- @ Nature of publicity for Indian ex- 
riculta | fhe gui ,*pElicable taxes, to get the effec ance, ‘and students’ expenser. remittances port commodities in oversea markets 
oy a & ox jmports of specified commodities to be through the curb market. ame and need for developing marketing 
agriculture and special exchange ar- Paraguay—The official rate is applied to es- j i j j 
1957, 3 Tangements have been made for some imports sential imports, Government payments, and agencies in a Countries. 
s in @&} considered of special interest to the national some essential service remittances. With on @ Adequacy of services rendered by 
my. The fluctuating free-market rate exchange surcharge o guaranties per dol- ; ; por 
ie cote fs used for most capital and nontrade trans- lar, it is also applied to nonessential imports. Government a engaged in ex t 
A. actions, The free rate is used for capital transactions Promotion activities, 
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African Development . . . 
(Continued from page 30) 
restricts the total level of imports 
through a system of exchange alloca- 
tions to importers for various goods 
categories. However, it presents a 
competitive market inasmuch as allo- 
cations to importers can be used to 
finance imports from any source of 


supply. It is a growing market for 
diversified goods or services, and almost 
all economic indicators in the country 
point to sustained development in trans- 
portation, power generation, and pro- 
ductive activities in agriculture, mining, 
and industry. 


National Income Up 

The country’s national income stood 
at £1,456.8 million as of June 1955, 
as compared with £1,390.6 million in 
June 1954—an increase of 4.8 percent. 
Later data are lacking but a similar 
percentage rise in 1956 is probable, 
judging from the high levels of produc- 
tion and employment maintained in the 
year. No less than 23.6 percent of the 
Union's national income in 1954-55 was 
derived from private manufacturing, 
while agriculture contributed 15 percent 
and mining 12.1 percent. 

Barring unforeseen difficulties, this 
record of growth should be continued 
in 1957. Despite a reduced flow of 
foreign capital into South Africa, its 
balance-of-payments position in 1956 
improved as a result of expanded export 
earnings, primarily from gold and 
uranium production. Preliminary an- 
nouncements regarding import controls 
for 1957 indicate little change in the 


system as a whole but point to con- 
tinued relaxation of controls, which 
should permit a moderate increase in 
the level of imports. In the current 
year, South Africa should continue to 
offer an improved market to U. S. 
exporters providing they can aggressive- 
ly counter competition from other 
suppliers. 


. 





United States... 


(Continued from page 2) 


may be attributed to seasonal influ- 
ences. The fourth quarter of 1956 was 
the first quarterly period. since the 
early part of 1952 in which the bal- 
ance of payments between the United 
States and foreign countries implied 
net payments to this country. 


Suez Affects Balance of Payments 
According to OBE’s estimate, the 

net effect of the Suez crisis upon the 

U. S. balance of international payments 


in the fourth quarter of 1956 was an- 


excess of receipts from, over payments 
to, foreign countries of perhaps $100 
million. Receipts from exports of oil 
increased by about $100 million and 
payments for oil imports declined by 
about $30-$40 million. 

On the other hand, the effects on 
travel, on transportation, and on in- 
comes from private U. S. investments 
resulted in a decline of $10-$20 million 
in net receipts by the United States, 
and the waiver of interest payments 
requested by the British Government in 
a decline of $81 million in such receipts. 
The effect upon transactions in goods, 
services, and investment income was, 
therefore, a net increase in U. S. re- 
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from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 





Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C, 


i 


ceipts from foreign countries of lea 
than $50 million. 

If the shift from net purchases , 
European securities by the Uj 
States in the third quarter to net 
in the fourth were to be attributed jp 
the Suez crisis—though this, of 
is not known—the increase in net fe. 
ceipts by the United States is raigeg 
to about $100 million. 

It is clear from this that direct trans. 
actions with the United States, ag yr. 
corded in the U. S. balance of infer. 
national payments, account for a rel. 
tively small part of the drain on ity 
gold and dollar reserves experience 
by the United Kingdom ‘in the fourth 
quarter of last year. 

The article indicates, however, that 
the Suez Canal crisis does not 
to explain entirely, the shift in U, § 
balance of international payments from 
net payments in the first three quar 
ters of 1956 to net receipts in thy 
fourth. Most of this shift was due 
the sharp rise in exports of goods ang 
services. Although the rise in VU, § 
investments added considerably to.for 
eign dollar resources, and imports at 
goods and services also rose 
these developments did not offset the 
rise in foreign expenditures here, 

The Survey of Current Business js 
available from Field Offices of the De 
partment of Commerce or from th 
Superintendent of Documents, U. § 
Government Printing Office, Washing: 
ton 25, D. C., at an annual subscription 
price of $4, including weekly supple 
ments; single copy, 30 cents. 

U. S. Balance of Payments, 1955-1956 


[Millions of dollars] 


1955 1956 
U. 8. disbursements abroad: 
U. 8. imports of grees : 
and services sonscocenece 2 EASED 
Private remittances, 
pensions, etc. nee Gee 4) 
U. S. private capital, 
_net outflow ... .. 1,158 2% 
. 8. Government. grants, 
net, excluding transfers of 
military supplies . 1,865 16 
U. S. Government capital, 
Be I cteceptiercscoenennanits 302 iv) 
Total VU. S. 
disbursements : 21,8340 24 
Foreign disbursements in the U. 8.: 
U. 5. exports of goods and 
services, excluding 
military military supplies 
transferred under 
grant-aid programs . 19.915 298 
Foreign long-term invest- 
ments in the t ‘ . 344 "3 
Net disbursements on un- 
recorded transactions, 
errors and omissions .. 451 61) 
Total foreign disburse- 
ments in U. 8 20,710 247 
Net gold and liquid doNar 
assets accruing to foreign 
countries through transac- 
tions with the United States 1,130 986 
iy old sales (cpur- 
chases(-) 41 wt 
Increase in liquid dollar 
assets held abroad . 1,089 1m 
The South African ourcent prune 


crop is expected to be very small d& 
spite the fact that prune p 

within the Union has increased steadily 
in the past few years, the Foreign Agr 
cultural Service reports. 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





4000 Exhibitors To Show 
Products in Brussels 


The 31st Brussels International Fair, 
to be held April 27-May 12, 1957, will 
t in 31 industrial classifications 
the products and services of over 4,000 
exhibitors, occupying a display area of 
square meters. 
oe will be open to the public 
daily, . including Sundays, throughout 
the entire term. 
More than 1 million visitors, including 
15,000 buyers from foreign countries, 
are expected to attend. All commercial 
visitors from abroad may obtain an of- 
ficial pass, which provides certain ad- 
vantages including a buyer’s badge per- 
mitting free admission to the exhibition, 
aceess to reception and reading rooms 
and offices, and reductions granted by 
certain transportation companies. 
American businessmen planning to 
visit the 3ist Brussels International 


, Fair may obtain official passes from 


any Belgian diplomatic or consular of- 


| fee in the United States, from the Na- 











tional Belgian Tourist Office, 720 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., or from the 
Belgian Chamber of Commerce, 50 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
The Brussels International Fair will 
not be staged in 1958 to avoid con- 
fiction with the Brussels Universal and 
International Exhibition to be held 
April 15-October 15; 1958. The 32d 
Brussels International Fair has been 
scheduled for April 25-May 10, 1959. 


Lebanon To Exhibit at 
New York World Fair 


Lebanon will be numbered among 43 
foreign countries and communities to 
participate officially in the U. S. World 
Trade Fair, which will be staged at the 
New York Coliseum, April 14-27. 

The official exhibit of the Lebanese 
Government will occupy 1,000 square 
feet of space on the ground floor of the 
Coliseum. An additional 100 square feet 





| on the second floor will be used for a 


display of Lebanese handicrafts. 

Motion pictures in color and large 
photographic panels will depict Leba- 
nese tourist attractions, sports, and cul- 
tural activities, such as the annual 
Folk Dance Festival of the American 
University of Beirut. Other panels, 
charts, and horizontal relief maps will 
emphasize Lebanon’s position as a 
Mediterranean area trade and trans- 
portation center and its export-import 
telationship with the world. 

The exhibit of Lebanese handicraft 
items will include pure silk embroider- 
ies; ladies’ dresses, coats, and handbags 
of embroidered silk materials; and the 
‘Jeazine” bone and horn cutlery, 
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Germany Holds First Antique Show 


The German Art and Antique Fair held in the Haus der Kunst, 
Munich’s main art gallery, November 22-December 6, was the first 
show of its type held in Western Germany and, according to the man- 
agement, was a complete commercial success, 

The fair included furniture and art objects dated prior to 18 


and pre-1914 paintings. The objects dis- 
played had to be originals and owned 
by the exhibitors who were required 
to guarantee their authenticity. 


Some of the larger exhibits were de- 
voted exclusively to one theme. Among 
these were a Rococo salon comprising 
furniture, wallpaper, French Gobelins, 
mirrors and paintings; an exhibition of 
Chinese and Japanese porcelain; an ex- 
hibit of exotic objects including Mexi- 
can and African masks and Indian ob- 
jects; a special display of porcelain fig- 
urines; and an exhibition of paintings 
of early Netherlands and German ex- 
pressionists. 

The majority of exhibits, particularly 
the smaller ones, presented a variety of 
objects, such as tables, chairs, desks, 
wardrobes, paintings, mirrors, ceramics, 
glassware, and ornaments. Religious art, 
particularly Bavarian baroque carvings 
of saints and angels, was also a popular 
item of display by the 55 exhibitors 
participating in the fair. 

The fair was attended by 22,000 per- 
sons, including private art collectors, 
art dealers and directors of museums 
and institutes. The general public was 
admitted throughout the entire term of 
the show. 

Individual exhibitors expressed satis- 
faction with sales and with the new 
contacts made with art collectors and 
dealers. Exhibitors were permitted to 
make immediate delivery of items sold 
and to replace them with other objects. 

Fair sponsors, the Federal Associa- 
tion of the German Art and Antique 
Trade, plan to undertake this event 
annually in the future and to invite in- 
ternational participation. 

Copies of the official catalog of the 
German Art and Antique Fair are avail- 
able on loan from the Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


U. S. Goods To Be Presented 
At Canadian Import Fair 


The Hudson’s Bay Company plans to 
stage next fall an Import Fair in its re- 
tail stores at Calgary, Vancouver, Win- 
nipeg, Edmonton and Victoria, which 
will feature many items of U. S. manu- 
facture. 

The company is interested in obtain- 
ing display materials and exhibits 
which would depict segments of Ameri- 
can industry and commerce and would 
lend color to the occasion. Souvenirs; 








Auto Show in Mexico 
Draws High Interest 


The Second International Auto and 
Cycle Show held at the National Audi- 
torium in Mexico City, January 4-13, 
is described as interesting and success- 
ful by the U. S, Embassy at Mexico 
City. 

Some 61 firms exhibited 3,838 prod- 
ucts representing a total value of over 
$10 million, including 27 different Euro- 
pean automobiles and 17 U. S. models. 
In addition to cars, trucks, and buses, 
an airplane, motor scooters, motorcy- 
cles, bicycles, auto parts and accesso- 
ries, lubricating oils, and miscellaneous 
products were exhibited. Interest was 
heightened by the radically changed 
lines of most U. S. motorcars and by 
the heavy participation in the exhibi- 
tion of European manufacturers. 

Attendance at the 1957 show was es- 
timated at 350,000 persons, including 
visitors from Brazil, Cuba, Guatemala, 
Panama, the United States, and from 
many European countries, exceeding 
that of the preceding year by about 20 
percent. 

Because of the success of this and the 
previous year’s events, the International 
Auto and Cycle Show is expected to 
become an annual affair in the future. 

Descriptive literature concerning the 
Second International Auto and Cycle 
Show, to include the list of exhibitors, 
is available on loan from the Trade De- 
velopment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 





product samples; industrial and re- 
gional posters; working models, demon- 
strations, or displays of manufacturing 
processes are among the items desired 
for exhibit in conjunction with the 
American merchandise to be featured 
at the fair. 

Displays of value, which might be 
loaned for exhibition, will be insured 
and every precaution will be taken to 
assure their return in good condition. 

American firms and agencies inter- 
ested in cooperating in this venture 
may communicate with Mr. J. D. Peter- 
son, Advertising Manager, Hudson's 
Bay Company, Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada. 
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_ Fuel Demand inW.Germany Exceeds Output 


Demand for fuels to supply heat and energy in the Federal Repub- 
"lic of Germany in 1956 grew more rapidly than did the combined do- 


mestic output of fuels. 


The energy and fuel demand, including a substantial export de- 
mand, was met in the Federal Republic without causing a supply 


shortage, but this required an increase 
in the volume of coal imports over that 
of 1955, most of which came from the 
United States. 


Imports of U. S. coal amounted to 
over 11.5 million metric tons in 1956 
and are expected to reach 13-15 million 
metric tons in 1957. Over 56 percent of 
total coal imports and nearly 63 percent 
of hard-coal imports came from the 
United States. 

Even though the Federal Republic’s 
coal imports of 20,562,000 metrie tons 
exceeded 1955 imports of 17,463,000 
metric tons by over 17 percent, exports 
were larger than imports. Exports fell 
below those of 1955, although more coal 
was produced than was consumed in 
the Federal Republic. Some 54 percent 
of the hard-coal output of the European 
Coal and Steel Community in 1956 was 
produced in the Federal Republic. Ap- 
proximately half of the hard-coal pro- 
duction was Ruhr coal. 


Coal Exports High 


Other members of the European Coal 
and Steel Community received over 73 
percent of total coal exports of the 
Federal Republic. These 5 countries 
plus Sweden, Austria, Switzerland, and 
Denmark received over 97 percent of 
the Republic’s 1956 total coal exports. 
Membership in the European Coal and 
Steel Community and trade relation- 
ships with these nine neighboring coun- 
tries limit the extent to which the Fed- 
eral Republic can reduce coal exports 
further, 

Although production of hard and 
brown coal, natural gas, and hydro- 
electric power were significantly higher 
than in 1955 and 1954, the rate of 
increase for this combined group of 
primary or crude fuels and energy was 
considerably less than the growth of 
demand, The increased production over 
that of 1955 for this combined group 
also was less than the growth in output 
of secondary or processed fuels and 
energy, such as coke, manufactured 
gas, and thermal-electric power. 

Hard coal provided nearly 80 per- 
cent of the estimated 1956 combined 
total production—expressed in hard- 
coal units—of hard coal, brown coal, 
natural gas, crude petroleum, and 
hydroelectric power. The Federal Re- 
public’s production of hard coal, al- 
though a new high postwar record at 
134,407,000 metric tons, was only 2.8 
percent greater than 1955 output. 
Brown-coal production of 95.23 million 
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metric tons—27.24 million tons in terms 
of hard-coal equivalents—showed an in- 
crease of 5.4 percent. 


Provisional figures for total 1956 de- 
liveries—apparently including imports 
and products manufactured from im- 
ported coal—to the Federal Republic 
consumers of hard coal, hard-coal 
briquets and coke, pitch-coal and lignite 
briquets and coke were reported at 
118,362,000 metric tons—not converted 
to hard-coal equivalents—or a 3.6-per- 
cent increase over 1955. 


Hard-coal coke production of 43.4 mil- 
lion metric tons was a new postwar rec- 
ord, and 7.2 percent above 1955 output. 
Coke demand is expected to increase 
over the next several years. An estimate 
puts 1957 production 4 percent above 
that of 1956. Gas demand is expected 
to double within 10 years, Production 
and consumption of electric power in- 
creased by nearly 12 percent in 1956 
for the third successive year. Electric- 
power demand is expected to double 
by 1962 (see article in Utilities and 
Services section of this issue of Foreign 
Commerce Weekly). 


Hard-coal production in 1957 may be 
less than 1956 output because of agree- 
ments to give miners additional holi- 
days. This arrangement reduces the 
number of hours during the year in 
which mining operations are under way. 
Some estimates put this reduction in 
yearly output in the Ruhr area at 2.2 
million tons of hard coal. The same 
source foresees Ruhr hard coal made 
available for sale by the mines decreas- 
ing by 10 percent over the next year 
while demand increases about 3 percent. 

The 1960 and 1975 production goals 
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for hard coal of 140 million ang 

million metric tons, respectively, geem 

modest enough when compared with 

1956 production of 134.41 million 

which exceeded 1955 output b 

3.68 million metric tons. Miss. 
More Petroleum Products Used 

Use of petroleum products in the 
Federal Republic has increased ra 
over the past few years. Some investi. 
gations of future energy sources, such 
as those undertaken in collaboration 
with the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation (OEEC) suggest 
that petroleum products, parti 
imported oils, will supply an 
proportion of the Federal Republics 
fuel and energy consumption as the 
latter grows over the next decade or 
two. Use of gasoline in oil-fueled motor 
transport, especially automobiles, has 
increased rapidly. Gasworks find that 
immediate upward shifts in production 
to meet sharp additions to gas demand 
can be accomplished most easily when 
oil instead of coal or coke is used as 4 
fuel. The growing demand for auto 
matic firing of industrial furnaces ag 
well as of household heating systems 
has increased fuel-oil consumption. Pe 
troleum use, however, apparently ha 
not reached 10 percent of total fud 
consumption in any year. 

The closing of the Suez Canal and 
sabotage of oil pipelines in October 
caused at least a deceleration in the 
upward sweep in consumption of petro 
leum products. However, no widespread 
fuel deficiencies occurred because of 
disturbance in the Near East and 
great deficiencies are expected, 

Hard-Coal Miners Scarce 

Except in the mining of hard coal, 
labor problems in the production of 
fuels and energy in the Federal Repub- 


lic apparently are not serious. A short | 


age of miners restricted hard-coal out 
put early in 1956. Output in 1956 would 
have been greater by about 10 milli 
tons if sufficient numbers of additional 
men could have been put to work, at 
cording to estimates. By the end of the 
year the labor force was adequate and 


productivity had increased significantly | 


over that of 1955. Absenteeism ap 
parently had decreased to the minimum 


for all practical purposes. © | 


Much of the improvement in the l- 
bor picture is ascribed to the payment 


of a tax-free bonus, which began Feb | 


ruary 15, for each shift worked undet- 
ground. The agreement for more holi- 


days and the corresponding lessening | 


of time spent underground, ‘howevel 
may be expected to counter affect the 


efforts to maintain production with ® | 


labor force of its current size, 


No startlingly new technological de- 
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yelopments occurred in the fuel and 
energy fields in 1956. Gradual improve- 
ments were made in operating prac- 


ees and in additional mechanization 
ul | ay ts fuel and energy fields. On the 


ey 





| other hand, the atomic energy field 
ind 18) showed substantial activity. One ex- 
y, Beem tal reactor was dedicated in 
d with | yunich. Construction and plans for 
i tons, | .onstruction are progressing on a num- 
nearly | per Of atomic research and experi- 
mental installations, including reactors. 
ised The Rheinish-Westphalian Electricity 
in the | Works announced plans to install a 
rapidly | 10,000-kilowatt atomic reaction adjunct 
investi. | to an existing thermal generating 
8, such | power installation in order to gain 
Oration | frsthand experience with electric-power 
iropean. | generation using an atomic fuel. 
oe Hard-Coal Prices Rise 
larging ‘| ‘The most significant price develop- 
publicy ments concerned coal, particularly 
as the Ruhr coal. At the end of the year hard- 
ade or coal prices were 6 to 14 percent higher, 
| motor and coke prices 13 to 19 percent higher 
os, hay than on March 31. Most grades of do- 
id that mestically mined coal still sell at prices 
duction below those prevailing elsewhere in the 
Jemang European Coal and Steel Community 
y when and much below costs of coal imported 
ed agg rom the United States. 
r auto Coal-mining enterprises publicly ad- 
aces ag vocate free prices for coal. They claim 
systems that only with free prices will there be 
on. Pe effective incentives to add the capaci- 
tly has | ties needed to bring domestic output of 
‘al fuel hard coal closer to total demand. At 
| the same time they want more relief 
al and | from taxation and social contributions. 
Detober | On balance, apparently sufficient op- 
in the | timism exists about the future of coal 
f petro | mining in the Federal Republic to in- 
espread | duce almost all important coal com- 
use of | panies to plan sizable investments in 
and mo | maintenance and expansion of capacity, 
, much of which is currently under way. 
) Gas Supplies Increase 
d coal, The continued high demand for coke, 
tion of the iron and steel industry boom, and 
Repub: the generally high level of industrial 
. Short+ | production resulted in capacity opera- 
al ouls tions of the cokeries and municipal gas- 
5 would, works of the Federal Republic. The 
million, | gas supply from these sources increased 
ditional by 66 percent to almost 26,000 million 
rk, @ cubic meters, and deliveries to the pub- 
1 of the lie distribution system rose by 4.6 per- 
ate amd = cent to 15,342 million cubic meters. 
ficanty _ All demands including the heavy 
sm 8 | winter peaks were met without diffi- 
inimum | culty. Mine and steel-mill cokeries ac- 
counted for most of the increased de- 
the I | liveries because the municipal gasworks 
ayment elected to maximize their coke pro- 
in Feb duction in response to increasing coke 
undef demands of household consumers. 
re holi- Production costs increased. The mu- 
ssenimg nicipal gasworks were particularly af- 
owevel, | fected. Their 1956 domestic coal deliv- 


fect the | eries were held to 1955 levels, resulting 
with # in increased reliance on more expensive 

Imported coal. Rate increases for in- 
ical de | dustrial consumption offset cost ad- 
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U. S. Coffee Imports Up 7 Percent 


U. S. imports of green coffee in January totaled 2665 million pounds, 
an increase of 7 percent over those of January a year ago, the Business 
and Defense Services Administration, U. S. Department of Commerce, 


has announced. 


Per capita consumption of coffee in the United States increased 
almost a pound in 1956 over comparable consumption in 1955. Indicated 
per capita usage of green coffee was 16.2 pounds in 1956 as against 15.4 


pounds in 1955. 


The 1956 average import price of green coffee was $0.513 cents a 
pound, compared with $0.526 a pound in 1955. 


U. S. Imports of Green Coffee by Country of Origin, January 1957-1956 
[Thousand pounds] : 




















































































































January 
- Year 
Country of origin ~ 1956 1966 
pe ee 74,781 472,385 
, TS ee eee 13,216 137,747 
Guatemala ............ = 15,059 , 167 
Po rear sama outibeiieg 38 
BS RE. Bike A Bs 25,524 79,842. 
“enter”. 18,483 
Nicaragua 27,559 
Costa Rica ....0...... 515 10,604 
POD, TRO OE Sccrivcccsncneihiiidaianiidlsnnintigiia “ices eo ae 5 
Canal Zone ......... 76 37 
CSI. cteviscemiians 2,471 26,422 
Jamaica 497 
SPUN: Lethonaimaditohs 1,284 11,272 
POGEMERICRT, FROIN cites imescenecninniatntsscienervensntigioenss 11,413 0.688 
Trinidad and Tobago ....... 20 
Neth. Antilles (Curacao) 157 214 
ae hee 155,247 1,993,975 
Colombia ........ , 334 602,743 
Venezuela 2,975 41,543 
Surinam .... 50 59 
Ecuador ...cs...:0e-- 1,453 28,980 
Peru ....... 402 9,579 
Bolivia ......... ones BS 
. eee 9 cake 100,033 1,311,01 
,  /|_ee rae we: 976 14,497 
OS CS ET LTE aii: <iseneiaa 44 214 
BIGDIR PCmIMIUIA DUREOR, W.O.G.  ccccicsccccsseccsesewcnssssssssenssesasves 589 784 6,948 
Aden . AES SPR EE Bs ECS I 94 397 
en il SEE SR IH Pare sna 198 
Indonesia seein bdeesleetmaaen 386 54 6,309 
oe rr 6 ee ee Ae 431 
DEES cdivccctditetcanai 20,803 17,829 829,565 
MES I ie AINE 44 101 1,683 
i i Ae 2 PE RE 1,914 2,223 50,021 
Ghana ............ i a 55 312 
Nigeria _........... sdhssenpatapuniataaiiitdinnianilisanpinatiaaitampsdmsdihec Sa Te 224 
British W. Afric ae ae 1,683 
CS ES TI Te 8,937 8,998 702,479 
emeees WE: BRED sisirtiadntnasiqttntitnwoncretonins 165 161 2,479 
Liberia . SET EE ES Clg ER ES, ER 12 289 
Belgian Congo ........... S 742 1,415 51,566 
Ethiopia .... mi cinedllaeeditaninmipadiaien 883 1,972 40,876 
DEEL AMO <dscnsclinisnhcootionammattannintongte 8,351 2,164 60,684 
Madagascar _......... 4,767 4,728 17,197 
en eres SEL ROE TS ITI Sone! Rigen ae ee + 
Total ee ee ee 266,4 8, 2.510, 
SOEs WH” GD wrciteneccuiicintdteee eden $141,741 $122,1 $1,437, 


1French Equatorial Africa—28 
French Somaliland—44 





vances, and revenues apparently were 
maintained. 

The outlook for the cokeries and mu- 
nicipal gasworks remains favorable. 
Gas demand is expected to double 
within 10 years. The gas industry is not 
discouraged by the relatively slower 
growth in domestic coal production. It 
expects to rely more heavily on substi- 
tute fuels in the future, such as fuel oil 
and liquid gas, as these permit greater 
flexibility in adjusting production to 
peaks in demand. Also efforts are being 
made to devise new methods of using 
domestic coal more efficiently, particu- 
larly low-quality grades. The gas indus- 
try is anxious to reduce its dependence 
upon relatively high-cost imported coal. 


with rising pig-iron output. Continued 
efforts to reduce its waste also in- 
creased the amount available for utili- 
zation. Natural-gas production exceeded 
1955 output by nearly 26 percent. Nat- 
ural gas is gaining importance as a fuel, 
particularly in the steel and chemical 
industries and as a raw material for 
plastics production. Liquid-gas produc- 
tion exceeded 1955 output by 28.5 per- 
cent. Its importance as a household 
fuel is growing. ; 

Emphasis continues to be placed upon 


development of new methods and facili- 


ties for more efficient utilization of 
low-grade coal and normal types of 
coking coal. 
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COMMODITY NEWS 





Austrian Oil Production 
Passes Peak; Drop Seen 


Austrian oil production in 1956 totaled 
3.4 million tons, down 7 percent from 
the 3.7 million tons in 1955, and by 
1959 part of domestic requirements will 
have to be met by oil imports, accord- 
ing to a survey by the Austrian Insti- 
tute for Economic Research. 

Austria is the third largest oil pro- 
ducer in Europe following Rumania and 
the Federal Republic of Germany. Oil 
production is one of its most important 
mining activities, with the net value of 
oil extraction and processing approxi- 
mately 1.4 billion schillings (26 Aus- 
trian schillings=US$1) in 1955, or 4 
percent of the entire net value of indus- 
trial production in that year. 


Rapid expansion of the oil industry 
had brought about a fundamental 
change in the balance sheet of Austrian 
power production. In 1937, approximate- 
ly 50 percent of the power consumed— 
in terms of thousand units—was cov- 
ered by domestic production. By 1955, 
domestic production covered 98 percent 
of demand even though consumption 
meanwhile had increased 2% times the 
1937 level. While only 1.5 percent of the 
gross energy supply in 1937 had been 
based on oil, the contribution of oil 
reached 37 percent in 1955. Without do- 
mestic oil and natural gas, Austria 
would have been required to import an 
additional 2 billion schillings’ worth of 
power in 1955. 

Austrian oil production in the future, 
however, is expected to decline gradu- 
ally. Eighty percent of the domestic oil 
supply comes from a single field, Mat- 
zen, and the discovery of another equal- 
ly productive source is considered un- 
likely. Domestic oil consumption mean- 
while is rising steadily, adding to the 
burden of compulsory oi] deliveries to 
the Soviet Union under terms of the 
recent State Treaty (see Basie Data 
on the Economy of Austria, World 
Trade Information Services, Economic 
Reports, Part I, No. 56-61). 


Leather Shoes Up 9.2 
Percent in Canada 


Canadian leather footwear produc- 
tion in 1956 rose 9.2 percent over the 
amount produced in 1955. 


Output in December totaled 2,868,- 
712, a decrease of 883,600 pairs from 
November and a decline of 151,742 pairs 
from December 1955. 

Production of footwear with leather 
soles dropped slightly. In 1956 16,489,- 
716 pairs, or 38.9 percent, of total pro- 
duction had leather soles; whereas 
15,161,334 pairs, or 39.1 percent, of total 
production were leather soled in 1955. 

Footwear production, by type, for the 
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years 1956 and 1955 follows: 


1956 1955 
NE EE ee ee 9,937,351 8,910,192 
gpa * Das 1,489,698 1,315,952 
REE SE 350,341 
Women's and 
growing girls’.................. 20,134,553 18,363,915 
| APE eC 4,238,284 3,837,372 
Children’s and , 
i SE 3,139,811 3,132,981 
Babies’ and infants".......... 3,113,991 2,870,017 
Total 42,369,637 38,780,770 


Factories in operation in December 
numbered 259 and were located as fol- 
lows: Newfoundland, 2; Nova Scotia, 
1; New Brunswick, 3; Quebec, 155; On- 
tario, 86; Manitoba, 6; and British Co- 
lumbia, 6. 





Congo Plans Active 
Construction Program 


Construction projects scheduled for 
Katanga Province in the Belgian Congo 
in 1957 have been listed by the Provin- 
cial Secretary. 

The list, according to the U. S. Con- 
sulate General in Leopoldville, includes 
the following with values in francs: 

@ Asphalting the Jadotville-Kolwezi 
highway, 100 million (about 50 Belgian 
Congo francs=US$1). 

® Elisabethville-Kipushi highway, 30 
million. 

@ Steel bridges, 19 million. 

@ Kapena-Kilwa highway, 40 million. 

@ Administrative buildings, “consid~ 
erable funds,” notably 16 million for the 
social’ and educational center and the 
social school at Elisabethville,'5 million 
for the Elisabethville prison, 5 million 
for an institution for juvenile delin- 
quents, 24 million for educational estab- 
lishments at Elisabethville; Kolwezi, 
Albertville, Kongolo, Shinkolobwe, Ka- 
balo, and Manono. 

@ Ninety-two houses in Katanga Pro- 
vince, 54 million. Of these, 12 are to be 
at Elisabethville, 3 at Kipushi, 6 at 
Kambove, 18 at’ Kolwezi, 8 at Kamina, 
5 at Albertville, and 12 at Manono. 

@® Homes for Congolese Government 
personnel, 7 million. Thirty-seven houses 
of this group are reserved for lodgings 
for territorial police. 

@ Preliminary studies for the con- 
struction of a sewer system at Elisa- 
bethville, 122 million. 

Sanitary improvements and roads, 19 
million. 

@ Roads at Albertville, Dilolo, Kam- 
ina, and Kolwezi, “various funds.” 

@ Primary schools and teacher train- 
ing schools for Africans in various lo- 
calities, 80 million. 

@ Hygiene and medical installations 
at Kamina—construction of a medico- 
surgical center—Baudouinville, Nyunzu, 
Kasenga, Sandoa, and Bukama, “other 
funds.” 

@ Antituberculosis campaign, 15 mil- 
lion. 

@ New hospital for Africans at Elis- 
abethville, 144 million. 

@ Initial allocation for European hos- 
pital at Jadotville, 11 million. 





World Rubber Outpu 
Edges Up, Use Down 


World production of natural Tubber | 
totaled 155,000 long tons in January 
1957, compared with, 150,000 tong in 
January a year ago, the Business anj 
Defense Services Administration, U, ¢ 
Department of Commerce, reports, 


World consumption of natural rubber 
was estimated at 152,500 tons in Jan. 
uary 1957 as against 162,500 tongs ip 
January 1956. Estimated imports of 
natural rubber into Russia and-Chi 
included in these consumption figures 
totaled 6,050 tons in January 1957, and 
15,875 tons in January 1956. 


Excluding iron curtain countries } 
world output of synthetic rubber in Jap | 
uary was estimated at 105,000 tons, and 
consumption at 110,000 tons. In Jang. 
ary 1956 synthetic output was 104,24 
tons and consumption, 100,000 tons. 

World consumption of natural and 
synthetic rubber totaled 262,500 tong in 
January 1957, the same amount used 
in January 1956. U. S. consumption in 
creased to 139,228 tons from 131,94 
tons, and foreign consumption outside 
Russia and China increased to 11720 
tons from 114,700 tons. 














German Still Cameras | 
Make Further Gains 


West German production of still-pic- 
ture cameras in 1956 totaled 3,290,000, 
up 1.6 percent from the 1955 figure, 
the Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of Com 
merce, reports. 

Special cameras for technical and 
scientific uses accounted for a small | 
percentage of overall production. A 
total of 4,709 special cameras was pro 
duced, a decrease of 14.2 percent com- 
pared with 1955. Other camefs | 
production consisted of the following: | 
12.9 percent for cameras priced ove 
300 German marks, 145 percent for 
those over 150 to 300 marks, and 429 
percent for those under 150 marks; box 
cameras accounted for 29.7 percent fl 
German mark =US$0.238). 

A decided drop occurred in box-cam- 
era production—from 1,112,000 in 195 | 
to 977,000 in 1956. 

Still-picture camera production, @& | 
cept scientific and technical, in the Fet 
eral Republic of Germany in 1955 and | 
1956 is given in the accompanying table. | 

1955 1956 


Grose price over 300 marks' 391,000 426,00 
ross price over 150-300 
marks suse 413,000 476,008 | 
Gross price under 150 
marks . sanetemen 108 ee 1A 
Ee oe 1,112,000 000 
Total 3,238,000 8,290) 


| 
1Prices shown at manufacturers’ level. .. | 
Source: Die Industrie Der Bundes Repur 
lik Deutschland, Teil 2. | 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





— 


Import Duty on Violins 
To Remain Unchanged 


The President has declined to accept 

the recommendation of a majority of 
the Tariff Commission for an increased 
duty on imports of violins and violas 
yalued at not more than $25 each, em- 
bodied in its report of January 29, as 
the result of an investigation under the 
escape clause of the Trade Agreements 
Act. 
“In identical letters to the Chairmen 
of the Senate Committee on Finance 
and of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means, the President stated that 
this was an unusual case because the 
imports, in general, do not undersell 
the domestic product, and the quality 
of most of the domestic output is such 
as not to make it “directly competi- 
tive’ with imports. 


The letter stated, ‘The price of 
nearly all of the imports exceeds the 
price of the great bulk of the domestic 
product. The school market, the most 
important market for violins and violas 
in the United States, has preferred the 
higher priced imports. The imported 
product meets the standards of quality 
which have been established for the 
school market. These standards, while 
not binding, are widely followed by the 
schools. The bulk of the domestic pro- 
duction, the manufacturer acknowl- 
edged, does not meet these standards. 
The domestic industry's product ig 
largely sold in the folk-music market.” 

The President stated that he was 
sympathetic with the problems of the 
domestic manufacturer who is in diffi- 
culties, while imports, although still 
considerably lower than in the prewar 
period, have increased since the tariff 
concessions of 1948 and 1951. However, 
he was not persuaded, on the basis of 
the clear facts “that this case satisfies 
the statutory test.” Nor did the Presi- 
dent believe that “an increase in du- 
ties, which would raise the cost of mu- 
sic instruction to young people through- 
gut the country, holds much promise of 
solving the difficulties of the domestic 
manufacturer.” 


El Salvador’s 1956 rice crop, harvest- 
ed mainly from October through De- 
cember, is estimated at 55 million 
pounds of rough rice, the smallest yiel 
in several years, the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service reports. 

Production in 1955 was reported at 

million pounds, a decline fr 
tround 75 million pounds in both 1 
and 1954. 

Reduction in output this season was 

Caused chiefly by a slight decline e 
unfavorable weather 
several important producing areas. 





April 8, 1957 


Straight Pin Duty To Be Unchanged 


The President has declined to accept the recommendation of the 
Tariff Commission for an increased duty on imports of straight (dress- 
makers’ or commor# pins, embodied in its report of January 30, as the 
result of an investigation under the escape clause of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, according to a White House release of March 29. 


Although the Commission found 
unanimously that imports have caused 
no serious injury to the domestic 
straight pin industry, the Commission 
concluded, in a 4 to 2 decision, that im- 
ports threatened such injury in the 
future. Accordingly, the majority of 
the Commission recommended that the 
duty be increased. 


In identical letters to the Chairmen 
of the Senate Committee on Finance 
and of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means, the President pointed out 
that, while imports of straight pins 
have increased since 1948, aside from 
the comparison with a few peak post- 
war years, the sales, employment, and 
profits of the domestic industry do not 
appear to have been endangered. He 
noted that, in fact, the sales and profits 
of the domestic industry have moved 
fairly steadily upward since 1952 and, 
in the face of increasing imports, their 
prices have increased considerably more 
than the wholesale price index gener- 
ally. He also noted that hourly wage 
rates of workers in the industry have 
increased steadily and that there is no 
unemployment. 


The President's letter concluded that 
he was not persuaded that the evidence 
in this case is “of such a character as 
to leave no doubt that actual injury 
is imminent.” 
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Tariff Decision on 
Safety Pins Deferred 


The President asked the Tariff Com- 
mission on March 29 for further infor- 
mation on several questions relating to 
the Commission’s recent escape clause 
investigation of the effect of imports 
on the domestic safety pin industry. 

With the additional information, the 
President stated that he would be “in 
a better position to make a decision” 
on the recommendations of the Com- 
mission. 

On January 30, 1957, the Commission 
had reported to the President its 2 to 2 
decision recommending an increase in 
the fariff on imported safety pins. 


Trader Denied U. S. 
Export Privileges 


Leon Youssem of Brussels, Belgium, 
has been denied U. S. export privileges 
for an indefinite period for refusing t 
answer questions put to him with reg 
to his disposition of 200 tons of U.S.- 
origin paraffin wax valued at $50,000, 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce has 
announced. 


BFC stated that Youssem purchased 
the wax from a Belgian trader in 1955 
knowing that it was of U. S. origin. 
Although he was warned at the time of 
the purchase that diversion to an un- 
authorized destination would be con- 
trary to U. S. export regulations, Yous- 
sem subsequently caused the material to 
be transhipped to Poland. 

The denial order, effective March 25, 
was issued to prevent possible further 
diversion of U. S. goods. It will remain 
in effect until Youssem answers BFC’s 
questions concerning the transaction. 


The order revokes all outstanding ex- 
port licenses naming Youssem in any 
way. It also prohibits Youssem and any 
other person or firm with whom he may 
be associated from receiving, delivering, 
or otherwise participating in U. S. ex- 
ports, directly or indirectly. The order 
further states that no export or related 
service involving exports from the 
United States may be performed for 
Youssem by any firm or person. 








Pan American Day, April 14. 
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ICA Assists Burma in 
Developing Economy 


Two loan agreements have been con- 
cluded between the United States and 
the Union of Burma totaling $42.3 mil- 
lion, to be used for the economic de- 
velopment of that country, the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration 
(ICA) has announced, 

One loan, of $25 million, was made 
from ICA dollar funds; the other loan, 
of Burmese currency equivalent to $17.3 
million, will be funded from kyats paid 
by Burma to the United States for sur- 
plus agricultural commodities sold un- 
der terms of Public Law 480. These 
loan funds are serviced, as are all ICA 
dollar and Public Law 480 local cur- 
rency loans, through the banking Ja- 
cilities of the Export-Import Bank. 

Representatives of the Governments 
of Burma and of the United States 
signed a new Economic Cooperation 
Agreement also, in Rangoon, which pro- 
vided for loan assistance for economic 
development, to replace the old 1950 
agreement which provided for assist- 
ance on a grant basis. 

The loan agreements provide for the 
funds to be repaid over a 40-year pe- 
riod, beginning 4 years after the first 
disbursements are made, with interest 
at the rate of 3 percent if repaid in 
dollars and 4 percent if repaid in Bur- 
mese kyats. 

The loan proceeds will be used to 
finance economic development projects 
aimed at increasing Burma’s national 
production and improving living stan- 
dards. 





Raw Cotton Exportable 
Beyond August 15 


The only change affecting exports 
that may be made at competitive prices, 
included in the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration Monthly Sales List issued on 
March 29, concerns raw cotton. 

Export sales of cotton on a competi- 
tive bid basis now may be made for 
shipment after August 15, 1957. 


U. S. and Italian Citizens 
Lose U. S. Export Rights 


Adino Fermani and his firm, Ditta 
Fermani, of Milan, Italy, and Jerome 


E. Robinson of Old Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, have been denied U. S. export 
privileges for 6 months, beginning 
March 28, for violation of U. S. export 
regulations, the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, has announced, 


BFC said the violations came about 
through Fermani's efforts to avoid pay- 
ing Italian customs duties on $2,700 
worth of bearings which he had smug- 
gled out of the United States and into 
Italy with the connivance of Robinson, 
who had supplied the goods. 


Both Fermani and Robinson knew 
they were violating U. S. export con- 
trols when they deliberately failed to 
obtain the required export licenses and 
authenticated export declarations in 
carrying out the conspiracy. 

Robinson was subsequently given a 
suspended sentence and placed on 3- 
month’s probation after pleading guilty 
to criminal charges in the U. S. District 
Court of the Southern District of New 
York. Fermani was convicted of smug- 
gling and fined $3,200 by Italian au- 
thorities. The smuggling took place in 


1954-55. 





Under the terms of the denial U. Bon 
Fermani and Robinson and any WA 
person or firm with whom they — 


be related by ownership, control, ¢ 
position of responsibility, are prohibited | 
from exporting, receiving, or otherwise | 
participating in U. S. exports, either 
directly or indirectly. The order further 
states that no export transaction or 
related service involving U. S. exports | 
may be performed for them by any | 
firm or person. 

U S.- 


Sale of Vegetable Oil to 
Italy and Spain Arranged 


The agreements with Italy and with | 
Spain for the sale of surplus agriqi- 
tural commodities for local currency, 
under Public Law 480, have each been 
expanded to include an additional $75 
million worth, including certain trans 
portation costs, of cottonseed oil or 
bean oil, the Department of A 
ture announced on March 26 and 27. 

The major part of the lire or peseta Exp 
proceeds are to be loaned to the gov- 
ernment of the respective countries for ‘ 
economic development. The remainder | a, 
is to be used to cover various U, S. & 
penditures, including market develop | 
ment, and financing the translation and | 
distribution of books and periodicals, | 
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